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THE PREHISTORIC CITIES.OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE RUINS OF UXMAi. 


Uxmal is supposed to have been partially occupied on the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, though portions were in ruins. It would 
appear that 140 years after Menda’s foundation—the present cap- 
ital of Yucatan—the Indians resorted secretly to these sacred 
buildings to celebrate the religious ceremonies of their fathers 
which the Roman church detested and forbade. Principal 
amongst its ruins stands the Casa del Gobernador, or house of 
the Governor, a long narrow edifice comprising a simple series 
of chambers and surmounting three imposing terraces. See 
Figures 1 and 2. The lowest of these terraces is 3 ft. high, 15 
ft. wide, 575 ft. long; the next is 20 ft. high, 275 ft. wide, 545 ft. 
long ; the third is 19 ft. high, 30 ft. wide, 360 ft. long. Eleven 
doors admit you in front to its interior, and one upon each end. 
The lintels of these doors were of wood and were found by 
Stephens in place and well preserved. “This building was con- 
structed entirely of stone. Up to the cornice which runs around it 
the whole length and on all four of its sides, the facade presents a 
smooth surface ; but above, is one solid mass of rich, complicated, 
and elaborately sculptured ornaments, forming a sort of ara- 
besque.” Ornaments upon this building present novel and beau- 
tiful features. Figures decorated with lavish head-dresses occur 
over the doorways, and above these a singular scroll-like orna- 
ment. which’ recurs with different variations throughout the 
building, and indeed, universally in the ruins. The intricate 
character of the facade above the cornice seems produced by a 
mosaic of symbolic blocks. The rear of the Casa del Goberna- 
dor is a solid wall 9 ft. thick, with less magnificent sculpture. 
The roof is flat and covered with grass and bushes, The princi- 
pal apartments are 60 ft» long, the floors are of cement, the ceil- 
ings form triangular arches as at Palenque. 
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Along the stuccoed wall on the interior of this building are the 
imprints of a living hand, its creases and wrinkles still pre- 
served, painted red and stamped upon the yielding plaster with a 
life-like expression. This mysterious sign is encountered 
throughout the ruins of the country. It seems to have been a com- 
mon symbol with the Indians of North America and expresses sup- 
plication with the accompanying associations of the strength and 
supernatural assistance which devotion secures. It is constantly 
found in their pictorial records and forms a very usual mark on 


Fig. r—CASA DEL GOBERNADOR, 


their painted bodies, an occult charm invoking the benediction 
of the spirits. 

On the flat form of the second terrace at its North West 
corner is a second important structure called the Casa de los 
Tortugas or the House of the Turtles, from the series of turtles 
extending around its cornice. The building is 94 ft. in front, 
34 ft. deep, is of much simpler design and ornamentation than 
the Casa del Gobernador, and stands alone having.no visible 
means of communication with the latter edifice to which it offers 
a peculiar contrast and seems to occupy a subordinate and com- 
plementary position. 

The next structure to be noticed is the Casa de los Monjos 
north of the Casa del:Gobernador. It is composed of four walls 
enclosing a large court yard and stands upon the top of three 











terraces. See Fig. 3. Begin- 
inng at the south and going to 
the right, the sides are respect- 
ively 279 ft., 158 ft, 173 ft., 
264 ft. long. The range on 
the south is a stone structure, 
plain up to the cornice, but 
from that point ornamented to 
the roof. A gateway 10 ft. 
8 in. wide, pierces this build- 
ing in the center. Leading to 
the great central court yard 
and on either side are four 
apartments having no commu- 
nication with each other and 
reached through doorways 
from the outside. The build- 
ings which flank the sides of 
the capacious court yard offer 
some of the most striking and 
elegant decorations in the 
ruins. They are elaborate and 
wonderfully varied, by turns 
chaste and regular, and then 
grotesque, symbolic and vio- 
lent. On the west for 173 ft. 
the most richly embellished 
facade presents a bewildering 
agglomeration of minute and 
careful ornament, through 
whose intricate arrangement 
two colossal snakes perpetu- 
ally entwine themselves. The 
snakes themselves appear’ to 
be rattlesnakes from their en- 
graved tails though their bod- 
ies in some parts are covered 
with feathers. The facade on 
the north side is 264 ft. long, 
reached by a staircase 95 ft. 
wide. It has 13 doorways, 
and over these, lofty tablets 
of masonry rise 17 ft. above 
the cornice, and 42 ft. from 
the ground. The sculpture 
is less admirable here, more 
strange, crude and luxuriant. 
This building is erected over 
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an older one which with its doorways, walls and wooden lintels is 
complete'y enclosed in the body of the latter structure. The east- 
ern range is of refreshing simplicity in ornamentation, pretty 
patterns of diamond design are pleasantly broken by trapezoidal 
spaces, filled with bars ending in serpents’ heads, while in the 
groups over the doorways a masked head with tongue lolling out 
is placed. Eighty-eight rooms look out upon this court yard, 
which is 214 f:. wide, 258 ft. zen arid at the time of Stephen?’ visit 
was choke] up with bushes and grass from which his footsteps 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF THE CASA DE LOS MONJOS, OR NUNNERY. 


started flocks of quail, undisturbed tenants of that once sump- 
tuous square where princes discussed the destinies of nations or 
priests meditated over the auguries of disaster. 

The ilouse of the Dwarf, so-called in allusion to a curious 
myth associated with it, otherwise known as the House of the 
Diviner from its pre-eminence amongst the other structures is a 
grand ruin. A court yard 135 by 85 ft. shut in by mounds now 
hidden in herbage forms a sort of introduction to a lofty terrace 
at its eastern end which is 235 ft. long, 155 ft. wide and 88 ft. 
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liz. 4.—CASA DE LOS MONJOS, O23 NUNN 2Y. 
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high. » It is walled with stone and though pitifully disordered 
and broken presents in its steep -slope, its~ruined™ stairways ~ 
capped by an imposing temple, a sublime and moving spectacle. 
Beside the remarkable edifice on its summit other buildings 
studded its slopes. At 20 ft. from its base some kind of a struc- 
ture has left its ruins, and at 60 ft. remains of a building opulent, 
in rich ornamentation stands out on a projecting platform, iso- 
lated from human approach but probably once reached “ by a 
grand staircase supported by a triangular arch.” The temple on 
top of all, is a long building 72 ft. front, 12 ft. deep. Three apart- 
ments occupy its limits with no means of communication, and 
two of them with doors opening to the east and the third to the 
west. To the eastern front a superb stairway rises 102 ft. high, 
up which the Maya Priests once ascended leading their naked 
victims to the sacrificial altars hidden in those gloomy chambers 
whose exterior walls bearing the emblems of life and death are 
crowded with graceful and inviting decorations. 

The Casa de Palomas or House of the Pigeons, is an exten- 
sive ruin. sadly ravaged by time, and offering less perfect speci- 
mens of its architecture than those above. Some curious curved 
stones 8 or 10 ft. in their longest axis and 5 in the shortest, 
called by the Indians Picofe, or whipping post, occur with marked 
regularity in the centers of the court yards. A double headed 
couch in stone was found buried, supposedly to protect it 
from the hands of the ruthless and destructive Spaniards. 
“ Throughout the ruins circular holes were found at different 
places in the ground opening into chambers underneath which 
had never been examined and the character of which was entirely 
unknown.” In some of these a terra cotta vase was found and 
pieces of broxen pottery. They. have been considered both as 
granaries for maize and cisterns for water and doubtless. served 
the latter purpose in a country where the water supplies were 
irregular, insufficient and their sources infrequent. The so-called 
Campo Santo or cemetery of this city, a group of ruined terraces, 
the House of the Old Woman, the remains of an ancient city 
wall, innumerable heaps of fragments and the encumbering 
debris of sculptures complete the picture of this memorable and 
haunted sot, the tom and ezitaph of a singular race. 


RUINS AT KABAH. 


Kabah was one of the ancient cities traced by Stephens from 
rumors of its existence at Merida, and when found presented an 
extent of ruins in desolate grandeur quite unexpected from the 
vague reports. 

Before Stephens’ visit scarcely a single white man had dis- 
turbed their silent repcs:, and since he Je% them the original 
solitude returns, oa'y bro’zen by the sound of their own decay. 
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Kabah lies some miles west of Uxmal, in a plain country bound- 
ed by hills, and is shaded by trees showing glimpses of its great 
buildings to the traveler along the road. Its ruins, as far as ex- 
plored, comprise ten structures at varying distances from each 
other, with no marked relations to one another, some teocalli, 
rent and ruined mounds, and the imposing torso of a great arch, 
The principal teocallis is about 180 ft. square and rises in a pyr- 
amidal form to the height of 80 ft. Two hundred feet from this 
mound is a terrace 20 ft. high and planed off bya platform 200 ft. 
wide and142 ft. long. On the right are structures and on the left 
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Fig. 5. —CASA GRANDE AT ZAJI. 


and in the center an enclosure 27 ft. square, 7 ft. high, composed at 
its base of sculptured stones. From here stoae steps 40 ft. wide, 
20 in number, lead to an upper terrace and there a building 151 
ft. long is encountered fairly burdened with ornate and eccentric 
ornament running from the very bottom to the top. Many de- 
signs are of great purity and beauty, recalling some of the con- 
ventional embroideries of to-day. The lintels are of wood. 
Another structure capped this building 15 ft. high, 4 ft. thick, 
resembling those surmounting the edifices at Palenque. Fig. 6. 
The apartments included in this rare architectural novelty were 
strikingly agreeable in arrangement and preservation. East 
of these is a great teocallis and adjoining it the ruins of a second 
house, 147 ft. on one side and 106 wide and rising in tiers of 
three distinct stories, to the second range of which immense 
stone steps supported by a triangular arch formed a grand and 
uprecedented feature. The third building, known as Casa de la 
Justicia, is 113 ft. long with five rooms and slightly ornamented 
by groups of pillars between ‘the doorways. Perhaps the most 
surprising and pathetic of these remains is the arch, 14 ft. in span, 
with broken apex and piers overgrown with trees and bushes, 
which crowns a solitary mound near the principal . teocallis, 
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Other and yet nobler remains abound, west of these, where on a 
terrace 800 feet long is a building 217 ft. front. From this build-. 
ing after much labor and expense and anxiety, was extracted the 
extraordinary sculptured beam, which, after the outlay of 
unstinted exertions, was destroyed in the unlucky fire which 
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Fig, 6. -TEMPLE OF THE THREE TABLETS AT PALENQUE. 


consumed Stephens’ collection. Jn this building were seen the 
constantly recurring symbol of the red hand. Beyond these an 
unpretentious house yielded many important trophies. These o- 
jects were reached after penetrating a deep wood,and doubtless 
secluded remains, yet to be exhumed, are scattered through this 
untraveled region. The kneeling figure presents a bludgeon 
armed with sharp teeth inserted along the edge and, as Stephens 
says, doubtless corresponds to Ifevrera’s description of what the 
Indians carried, on the arrival of the Spaniards. “Swords made 
of wood having a gutter in the fore part in which were sharp 
edged flints strongly fixed with a sort of bitumen and thread.” 


THE RUINS OF CHICHEN-—ITZA. 


Chichen-Itza is one of the cities which the Toltecs built after 
entering Yucatan, from the country of Tulapan, and seems to 
have been twice visited by recurrent bands of this people. Its ruins 
stand east of Mayapan and g leagues from Valladolid, on the 
highway. They are generally known, and though first visited 
by Mr. Jno. Burke, a New Yorker, Baron Frederickstahl first 
published their interesting character and extent. Mr. Stephens’ 
words cummunicate his own enthusiasm and stimulate exciting 
efforts to recall in fancy the people who lived and ruled amidst 
these enigmatic ruins. : 

This name Chichen signifies mouth of well, and is signifi- 
cantly applied, since a deep pool, 350 feet long, 150 feet wide, 
occurs here and provided the indispensible suppiy of water to 
that ancient city. It is very deep, and with rocky, precipitous 
walls, down one of which, a partly artificial path was prepared, 
These holes, called there Senates, are found very frequently 
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and seem fed by subteraneous streams. One house 149 feet in 
front, 48 feet deep is built on the level, but the earth is dug out 
from in front of it; it faces the east and has a rude and unorna- 
mented exterior, a ruined staircase on the east, a solid mass of 
masonry, 44 by 34 feet and high as the roof, are its noticeable 
features. Within, on the stone lintel of an interior apartment, 
is found the peculiar figure, engraved with hieroglyphics like 
those at Palenque, but scarcely seen in the the lugubrious light 
of this mysterious cloister. The figure appears to be celebrating 
some ludicrous ceremonial act, and wears a most amusing ex- 
pression, though in all probability he is officiating at a solemn 
rite. The building of the Mayas or Nuns is spoken of as “re- 
markable for its good state of preservation, and the richness and 
beauty of its ornaments.” In the facade and prominent amid 
the other tastetul ornaments, are seen “six projecting curved 
ornaments,” like that one instanced as common at Uxmal in the 
Casa del Gobernador. A wingextends from the front of the 
building with an agreeable contrast of arrangement, within 
which occurs the perplexing closed apartments, 2. ¢., rooms built 
solid with masonry. The top structure in this ruin is reached 
by a collossal staircase 56 feet wide. Paintings in a fragmentary 
but unmistakably genuine condition are found in many parts of 
the ground structure, and niches diversify the monotony of the 
walls. Connected with this is the Iglesia church, 26 feet long, 
14 feet deep, 31 feet high, with triple cornices and intermediate 
decorated panels. A strange building is the Caracol, a round 
tower-like structure. It stands on the second of the two terraces, 
and to the first a stairway 45 feet wide leads, balustraded by “the 
entwined bodies of two gigantic serpents” in stone. Another, 
the Casa Chichanchob, or red house stands on an unbroken ter- 
race, and yielded from the top of its back wall a long stone tablet 
filled with hieroglyphics. But the most memorable structure 
is the so-called Gymnasium. It consists of two parallel walls 
running along for 274 feet, 30 feet thick, and at a distance 
from cach other of 120 feet. One hundred feet from the northern 
end, looking south through the avenue, between the walls, is an 
elaborately ornamented edifice, now in a dilapidated state, show- 
ing columns and a single large chamber and opposite the south- 
ern extremity, on a line with this one, another quite similarly 
designed building occurs. Two huge stone rings, 4 ft. in diam- 
eter, I ft. 1 in. thick are fastened about 20 ft. above the ground 
in the centres of the opposite walls. They are embellished with 
two entwined serpents. In this alley Stephens supposes 
some athletic sports were practiced, and supports his view with 
a striking quotation from Herrera, in which a game of football 
is described with great vivacity as occurring in a very similiar 
enclosure before Montezuma, in Mexico, wherein two sides of 
players bandy about a football of gum, viz: caoutchouc, endeav- 
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oring to drive it over the wall of the opposing company; and 
especially through the hole in the stone rings, the happy expert 
who accomplished it “had a Right to the Cloaks of all the Look- 
ers-on by ancient Custom and Law among Gamesters; and it 
was very pleasant to see, that as soon as ever the Ball was in 
the Hole, the Standers-by took to their Heels, running away 
with all their Might to save their Cloaks.” In another edifice, 
picturesque in its artistic desolation and of attractive architec- 
ture, a chamber was entered whose walls were literally crowded 
with lines of painted figures, some carrying in one hand bunches: 
of arrows, with the other disengaged, appear to be moving in a 
stately dance arrayed in the splendor of: martial armor. In 
another compartment of the same building, above the debris of 
fallen walls, are seen jambs richly carved, and beyond these you 
penetrate a chamber “the walls and ceilings of which are cover- 
ed from the floor to the peak of the arch with designs in paint- 
ing representing in bright and vivid colors human figures, battles, 
houses, trees, and scenes of domestic life, and conspicuous on 
one of the walls is a large canoe.” The colors are green, yellow, 
red, blue and a reddish brown, the last being used to give the 
flesh tints. These peculiar sketches gain a greater interest 
when we learn that Nebel found a stone of sacrifice in Mexico, 
around which almost identical characters were inscribed. The 
Castillo, an edifice capping a lofty monumental base whose sub- 
lime slope is ascended by two imposing stairways, and whose 
doors look towards the four cardinal points, affords profuse 
examples of engravings, and an interior apartment was 
fitted with the “most claborate carving of curious and 
intricate designs.” From this commanding spot the eye ex- 
plores the whole domain upon which Chichen stands, and from 
this point was first seen the novel feature of a quadrangle marked 
by exact alignments of low columns 4 deep in a series 400 ft. 
long. 

One of the most remarkable and admirable remains in Maya 
art in Yucatan is the “Cara Gigantesca,” or great face at Izamal, 
30 miles east of Merida. Dr. Arthur Schott has studied this 
strange figure with some care, and we must hurriedly summarize 
his conclusions. The face itself is composed of stucco, and is 
affixed to the side of a stone wall; it is an oblong outline, with ' 
soft, regular features and covers a space of about 1o ft. sq. A 
mitre bound by a sash and with a triple tassel fastened in front 
crowns the head, “two orbicular plates with perforated centre 
take the place of the ears,” and three flat stones project from 
beneath the chin. (See Stephens.) Dr. Schott identifies this 
monument with Itzamatul, a beneficent and famous ruler of the 
Mayas, whose sagacity, goodness and justice won for him after 
death an affectionate apothesis by his bereaved subjects. They 
divided his body and over its separated members built memorial 
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shrines, within whose walls the hum of oracles and the practice 
of their sacred liturgies perpetuated the devout recollection of 
his virtues, Pilgrimages are said to have been started in the 
Islands of the West Indies to these holy places, and great high- 
ways were built to facilitate their access to these venerable sanc- 
tuaries. Many of these colossal heads may have been repeated 
throughout the empire, stimulating the zeal of worshippers who. 
used the stone plates as altars. Dr. Schott points to the rising 
mitre as the world-wide symbol of sovereignty, the triple locket 
and band as “the emblem of universal power and divine perfec- 
tion,” and the unnatural ears indicated that gracious willingness 
to hear all petitions, which to his people is the most significant 
pledge of a great ruler’s fitness and benevolence. “The diverse- 
ly-shaped curves filling up the space to both sides of the head 
represent according to Clavigero’s direct statements the prayers 
and invocations of the devoted. They curl up like smoke and in- 
cense, while seeking entrance to the ears of the paternal mon- 
arch such as history and tradition represent Ytzmatul to have 
been.” 

It is impossible within reasonable limits to survey the entire 
field of Yucatan Archeology, or even note the numerous local- 
ities where antiquities occur, and we must conclude an imperfect 
summary with mention of the great roads which are supposed 
to have traversed the kingdom of Yucatan and entered the limits 
of the neighboring states. Vestiges of these have been met in 
several localities, and Mr. Charney, a recent explorer, speaks of 
“a magnificent road” made up of immense blocks covered by a 
concrete. The Catholic priests report from time to time addi- 
tional traces, and the Indians have a vague tradition that a “great 
paved way, made of pure white stone, called in the Maya lan- 
guage Saabe, lead from Kabal to Uxmal, on which the lords of 
those places sent messengers to and fro, bearing letters written 
on the leaves and barks of trees.” 

The general survey we have taken of these ruins show us 
the works of a people acquainted with the principles of architec- 
ture and inclined to experiment with them in novel and unex- 
pected ways; a people inventive in ornament, and industrious to 
an unprecedented extent in securing the objects of their fancy 
and design. They are built strongly in limestone, with cement of 
sand and lime, which yielded mortars, stuccos and plaster; they 
sculptured and modelled these steady structures with endless 
decorations ; they placed them on lofty and extensive terraces, 
themselves faced with stone or solid to their core ; they provided 
against drought by building great cisterns; and they compre- 
hended at least the first principles of defense and fortification. 
Uniform in the main with long, low and narrow structures, trun- 
cated pyramids, simple interior with plastered walls and stuccoed 
exteriors, stairways up their mounds, etc., their works show 
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variations which naturally relieve this monotony, and hint at in- 
dividual or local peculiarities. _Of course the diverse conditions 
of preservation may affect with some advantage the appearance 
of these ancient cities, but ornaments certainly varied, and as at 
Uxmal the adjoining buildings themselves astonish us with con- 
trasts. Bancroft remarks on the absence of pottery, implements 
and weapons in Yucatan remains, and the no less striking scar- 
city of idols. As the Spainiards saw many of these Maya cities 
used by the natives, and indeed put their own settlements near 
them, many aboriginal relics must have perished, destroyed by 
priestly ardor which only saw in them the very cunning linea- 
ments and craft of the devil. 

The dull, blank and cheerless interiors of these strange build- 
ings doubtless were once radiant with rich tapestries and gor- 
geous dyes. The cotton cloth used by the Mexicans, and upon 
which they arranged bizarre patterns embroidered in the plum- 
age of brilliant birds, may have been used here, and imparted 
unusual warmth and splendor to their peopled corridors, inter- 
mingled with those glaring pictures which are even yet seen in 
theirdecay. Chairs, tables, couches, and libraries of scrolls may 
have still further added to their attractions, and allowed the Maya 
elite .to affect the spirit as well as the methods of an advanced 
culture. 


THE RUINS IN NICARAGUA, 


The archeology of Nicaragua is less interesting and unusual 
than that of Yucatan, and dislcoses a much narrower horizon of 
intellectual and aesthetic development in its makers. No tem- 
ples, groups of palaces, ornate sculpture, or terraced pyramids 
are encountered here; no suggestive pictures of the busy acts of 
an acquisitive, inquisitive and superstitious race. Idols, uncouth 
though expressive, vessels of pottery, implements, inscriptions, 
graves and mounds, form the current stock in trade of the ex- 
plorer in this wild and beautiful region. The prominont and best 
known remains are from and in the territory around Lake Nic- 
aragua and on its sunny and fragrant isles. Ometepec, Zapa- 
tero, Pensacola and Momotombita have contributed grotesque 
and savage specimens, idols which occur in connection with 
mounds around which they seem to have been grouped. These 
mounds were probably teocallii, serving the horrid purposes of 
sacrificial rites. ‘These islands are a few amongst the many vol- 
canic islets, some mere cones of rock, which break the wide ex- 
panse of this inland sea. Vines radiant in variegated blossoms, 
plaintains, golden papayas and the ever glorious palms cover 
their shores with tropic romance, while gorgeous birds flit through 
the foliage or troops of cranes wade in the placid waters. The 
mainland reflects the effulgence of these blessed isles, and nature 
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inexhaustibly forestalls man’s dearest wishes. Amongst such 
exhuberance of life, of color, and of sense, flourished a religion 
of appalling and insane cruelty, finding some counterpart in the 
terrific aspects of nature which here reach their most frenzied 
heights, and so impressed on the national imagination that with- 
in late years the Indians have secretly withdrew from time to 
time to hidden coverts to honor their deposed gods with liba- 
tions and mysterious rites. 

At Pensacola, Mr. Squiers discovered three very striking and 
strange idols, massive, forcible and evincing a certain insatiate 
craving for the grotesque and monstrous. The first one 
represents a powerful male figure with hands pressing on 
his thighs, its head embraced by the open jaws of a gigantic snake. 
It is of a reddish color and cut from a sandstone block. Near 
by it was discovered a second image, curiously prodigious and 
unsightly. A head and bust half squatting, with the head dis- 
proportionately large, inhuman and frightful, the diseased vagary 
of barbaric fancy, and its lower jaw clutched by the closed hands 
and dragged down, exposing the long, listless tongue upon 
which, as has been suggested, was splashed the hot gore of 
human victims. In a vulgar sense the expression in_ this 
sculpture of obscene erucation is vivid. The third, and ap- 
parently the most impressive represents a man bearing up be- 
neath the crushing embrace of a huge simian-like creature— 
probably meant for an alligator—and is characterized by Squiers 
as “a statue which conveyed forcibly the idea of power and 
strength.” The idols at Zapatero possessed a different charac- 
ter in most instances, though here, too, the image of an animal 
covering or surmounting the image from behind is seen. One of 
those discribed is very fine 12 feet high sculptured from a 
single block and has “the stone behind the head cut in the 
form of a cross.” The crouched figure forms another type, 
with its head crowned by a sort of “conical cap.” The last is 
reproduced wherein the rectangular pedestal is replaced by a 
cylindrical body, encircled at the top and middle by two 
patterns, and the image is dwarfed to very absurd proportions, 
while the head forms a cross. The whole is sculptured from a 
single solid block of basalt of great hardness.” The curious 
holes depicted in front are very carefully cut and defy explan- 
ation. A bass-relief was fcund here of a strange indefinable 
character with skull cap and protruding tongue, and a very 
diverse figure with a gleeful droll expression, pompous abdomen 
and swollen thighs. 

Another unique object is the statue of a tiger menacing and 
eager, a boldly conceived and verasemblable work. Squiers re- 
calls the resemblance of some of these devices and their arrange- 
ment to those seen in the Aztec rituals as appears natural as 
these Nicaraguans were an outlying Aztec pat 2 Idols exist- 
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ed on Ometepec but have been for the most part destroyed. 
Here, however, are found the ancient cemeteries enclosed in a 
circle of flat stones, and many interesting objects of aboriginal 
manufacture obtained, as the skull shaped burial urns, gold idols, 
terra cotta figures, and still other vases simulating the forms of 
fruits, animals and shells, and the amusing creature in verde 
antique. 

In the south-eastern districts, the remains are less noteworthy. 
Burial cairns at Choutal, “rectangular embankments of unhewn 
stone” contain urns with human remains, and also stone and 
earthen relics. Mr. Boyle describes a hill at Inigalpa covered 
with stones arranged in circles, rays, squares and diamonds. 
Subtiava has yielded a few statues and Masaya, cliff writings 
of a most preposterous character, while various spots have 
supplied collectors with curious pottery, bowls, tripods, water 
crafts and images, beads of lava and metallic trinkets. 

Ruins exist in Honduras and San Salvador, but of undeter- 
minate extent and somewhat vaguely magnified by exciting re- 
ports of “vast terraces, ruins of edifices, circular and square 
towers and subteranean galleries all built of cut stone.” 

The aborigines of Nicaragua did not compose a homogeneous 
society, but separated by local boundaries, climatic surroundings 
or traditional training, made up a number of tribes, which can 
be conveniently treated as the savage and the semi-civilized, the 
former living in the less favored districts of Nicaragua, as along 
its pestilential shores, where the present Mosquito Indians pres- 
erve a precarious and wretched independence, and the latter in- 
heriting the cultus of their relatives, the Aztecs occupying the 
healthful, fruitful and beautiful plains between Lake Nicaragua 
and the Pacific, 

The savage tribes were the Woolwas, Moscos, Ranas, Waik- 
nas, Towcas, and Poyas, collectively referred to as Bravas, and 
inhabiting the insalubrious and lower levels along the Atlantic. 
The natives of the Pacific slopes were distinguished by more 
commanding personal and mental attributes. Among them, and 
occupying the narrower isthmus between Lake Nicaragua and 
the Pacific, were that remarkable and isolated people, the Niqui- 
rans, identified in language, customs and religion with the Aztecs, 
of whom they were an errant branch. The other inhabitants are 
divided into those speaking Charategan and Choutal. The for- 
mer extended along the Pacific north of the Niquirans, and around 
the shores of the Gulf of Fonseca, and again south around the 
Gulf of Nicaya. They were the Dirians, Nagrandans, Cholute- 
cans, Orotinans, Nicorans, and are represented as the oldest 
possessors of this country. The Chontales spoke a very distinct 
language, were partially savage, approximating the savage or 
-semi-civilized races, between whom they lay, according as the 
-influence on either side prevailed. But the presence in a remote 
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location of a member of the great Mexican people is the signifi- 
cant and important fact elicited in these studies. It is an inter- 
esting and striking indication of migratory impulses and move- 
ments among the populations of America, occasioning wide- 
spread ethnic currents and tribal commotions, and in their train 
the diffusion of unique customs, amalgamation of types, and 
confusion of tongues. 

The religious rites amongst the Niquirans were identical with 
those of the Aztecs, and they confessed a similar theogony. 
Oral tradition preserved the rude elements of their religion, and 
the legend of a universal deluge, a re-creation of all things after- 
wards by Famagastad and Zapaltonal, the ascent of the virtous 
into heaven, the descent of the bad into hell, the expiration of a 
spirit from the mouth of the dying, are the salient articles of 
their faith. Confession, absolution, penance and fasting were 
prevalent observances, causing no little consternation to their 
industrious and orthodox historians, whose zealous wits could 
only discern in this abominable mimicry the impudence of the 
devil, Human sacrifice on little altars upon sacrificial stones 
was a conspicuous office, and the extraction of blood from their 
genital organs and sprinkling it upon maize were the symptoms 
of that Phallic Worship, “in strict paralellism with certain Phal- 
lic rites of the Hindus, and of those other numerous nations of 
the old world which were devoted to a similar primitive religion.” 





THE ORIGIN OF THE UTES. 
A NAVAFO MYTH. 


In the ancient days there lived by themselves, and apart from 
other people, a family of three—a man, his wife and their daugh- 
ter. As the daughter grew up to be a woman, her father began 
to love her, but not as other fathers love their daughters, Fora 
long time he pondered how he might realize the evil desire that 
filled his heart, and at length he decided on a plan. 

He feigned illness; he lay down, ate little and groaned con- 
tinually. When he had followed this course for some days he 
called his wife and daughter to him and said: “I know that I 
am going to die. I cannot live much longer. As you have no 
neighbors to bury me when I am gone, lift me while I still live, 
and put me on top of the drying-frame. There let me lie. 
When I cease to groan you will know that I am dead, and then 
you will move away from here that my chinde (ghost) may not 
trouble you, When you have left your old home and are making 
your journey to a new place you will meet aman. His hair 
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will be cut all around; his face will be painted red, and he will 
wear a beautiful embroidered buckskin shirt. He will be the 
first man that you will meet, and him my daughter will go with.” 
When he had ceased to speak they put him on top of the drying 
frame, and listened to his groans until they could hear them no 
more. Then, supposing he was dead, they bundled their effects _ 
and set out to seek a new home. 

They had not traveled very far when they observed some one 
walking, at a distance, in such a way that their roads were likely 
to meet soon. They walked a little farther on; the stranger 
seemed still to approach them. Then the elder woman said: 
“My daughter, here I will rest. You must approach the man 
alone and see who he is.” So the daughter went toward the 
man, and when they met he said: “Whence come ye?” and the 
maiden replied: ‘We come from over there”—pointing in the 
direction of their deserted hogan—“ My father died at the place 
we come from.” “Ahalani sikes, I greet you, my friend,” (said 
to the dead man) and now that he is gone what did he tell ye 
two as he was dying?” “He said. ‘The first one that you meet, 
him will you go with, him will you stay with, my daughter,’ ’ 
answered the maiden. “’Tis well,” said the stranger, “ dwell 
with me and I will take care of you and your mother.” The 
young woman left the man standing where they met, went over 
to her mother and told her what had occurred.. The mother 
agreed and the man and the maiden came to get her; but the 
mother dwelt a little distance from them, in order that she might 
not see the face of her son-in-law and that he might not see hers. 
From this time on he hunted for them every day and brought 
home much game; and thus they continued to live for many 
days. 

The mother after a time felt lonesome and homesick, and she 
went back to the place where her husband had pretended to die, 
that she might look at her old home again. When she came 
near the place, she stood at a distance from the drying-frame on 
a hill and looked, but there was nothing to be seen on the frame. 
Then she began to have her suspicions that the man who was 
living with her daughter was none other than her husband, 

When she got back to where her daughter dwelt she said: 
“Why have you not told me how the man looks? The thing 
that lay over yonder (¢. ¢. the body) is there no more. What 
sort of clothes does he wear?” The daughter answered: “His 
clothes are all embroidered; his hair is cut all around; his face 
is painted red.” “Ah,” said the mother, “it is he. Over there 
where he lay there is nothing. He has taken a fancy to you; he 
has disguised himself in every way. Wait till he comes home, 
till he goes to sleep. When he has fallen asleep come and tell 
on | and then go away somewhere and I will go to him and look 
at him.” 
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When the old woman had looked at the sleeping man with 
care, she recognized him, wakened him, and said to him: “You 
are a fine looking man for a man who is dead, You have died 
again, no doubt. That is why you are lying down,” and she 
called him evil names and reviled him. 

After this the old people came together again and their daugh- 
ter walked alone. About this time, finding she was with child, 
she wandered off into the wilderness, and there she travailed. 
When the child was born she kicked it into a badger hole, and 
leaving it there she walked away. But an owl saw her from a 
neighboring tree, and when she had gone out of sight, he took 
the child from the hole and.carried it to his nest. He hunted 
for it every day and reared it. 


When he grew to be a good sized lad, somebody made a bow 
and arrow forhim. Then he ran around by himself and was 
able to hunt for game. One day he came toa Navajo camp 
near which there were some children playing, and he joined 
them. As the sport was going on he killed one of the children 
with his arrow and ran away. The elders could not find the 
culprit, and fearing his return they removed their camp to anoth- 
er place. Here again, one day, the men went off, leaving the 
children behind the and boy strayed into the camp again, and in 
playing with the children killed another. 


The little ones were crying when the parents returned, and 
the latter asked them all about what had happened. The chil- 
dren answered: “A strange boy, so big, (indicating with their 
hands his height) ran in here and slew our elder brother with an 
arrow. Then we cried and ran off, fearing he might kill all of 
us and he ran away alone.” “In which direction did he run?” 
asked the parents. “In that direction,” said the children, point- 
ing toward a mountain. Immediately the warriors started to find 
the trail. They found it and followed it all day until sunset, 
without overtaking the fugative, and then made their camp. 


As soon as there was light enough in the morning they set 
out again on his trail, and before long came to the place where 
he had encamped the night before. Here they saw on the 
ground some chips of tsintlizi (Feud /eria rupicola), and from 
here on there were tracks of two men, which were traced until 


sunset, when they again went into camp without seeing the 
murderer. 


At daylight they continued their pursuit and soon discovered 
his camp of the previous night. Here were found chips of ash, 
and from here on the footprints of three men were followed until 
sunset, when camp was again made. 


On the fourth day the pursuers started at daylight, and when 
they came to the place where the pursued had slept last they 
found chips of kinchilahi (Purshia tridentala), and from there 
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were seen the trails of four men. Again it was another night 
and they overtook them not. 

In the morning the pursuit was continued, and when the place 
where the murderer and his companions had slept was reached, 
chips of the aromatic sumac were found, and the tracks of five 
men. Thence the Navajoes walked again until night and camp- 
ed behind the others. 

When day came they went on, fourid as before the camp of 
the other party, and saw on the ground chips of spruce. From 
this place they followed all day the tracks of six men, and at 
night slept behind them. 

Next morning they went forth as usual at an early hour on 
the trail, and arriving at the camping place of the runaways, saw 
chips of mountain mahogany. From this point forward were 
tracks of seven men, which the Navajoes followed till night when 
they had to rest again, without overtaking the people they sought. 

Next morning when the deserted camping ground of the latter 
was reached the warriors found chips of oak and the tracks of 
eight men. They passed on all day and again encamped with- 
out success, 

When the day had dawned they continued the chase, and 
when they reached the camping ground which the others had 
occupied on the previous night, they discovered there chips of 
juniper, and thence forward there were nine tracks to follow. 

From there the trails led on, and the pursuers halted and held 
a council. The retreating party already outnumbered them, and 
they saw no reason why every night another man might not be 
added. The task they had undertaken proved to be no easy one. 
They all agreed to return to their families; so back they went, 
tired, hungry and disappointed. 

After a time a great tribe descended from these nine men. 
The Navajoes met them in battle and called them Notha (Utes), 
and as they sprang from the tough woods of which arrows are 
made, the Navajoes found them fierce and hardy warriors. 

Washington, D. C. W. MatTHEws. 
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THE TAENSA GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. 


[Reply of M, Lucien Adam to the attack on its authenticity published in the American ANTQUA- 
RIAN, March, 1885.] 


The criticism on the Taensa Grammar published in the AmMEr- 
ICAN ANTIQUARIAN last March has led to a reply from M. Lucien 
Adam, the principal editor, under the following title: “Le Taen- 
sa a-t-il ste forge de toutes Pieces? Reponse a M. Daniel G. 
Brinton, par Lucien Adam.” (800 pp. 22. Paris, Maisonneuve 
st cie. 1885.) As the question at issue is one of material im- 
portance to American archeology, I shall state M. Adam’s argu- 
ments in defense of the Grammar. 

It will be remembered that the criticism published last March 
closed with an urgent call for the production of the original MS., 
which M. Adam himself had never seen. To meet this, M. A. 
as soon as practicable applied to young M, Parisot, who alleged 
that he had translated the Grammar from the Spanish original, 
to produce that original. This M. Parisot professed himself un- 
able to do, although only two or three years have elapsed, 
he cannot remember what he did with it, aud he thinks it 
possible that it is lost or destroyed! The investigations, how- 
ever, reveal two facts quite clearly: first, that the original MS., 
if there was one, was not in Spanish as asserted, and was 
not in the handwriting of M. Parisot’s grandfather, as was 
also asserted, as the latter was certainly not the kind of 
man to occupy himself with any such. document. He kept a 
sort of boarding-house, and the suggestion now is that one of 
his temporary guests left this supposed MS. at his house. As 
its existence is still in doubt, this uncertainty about its origin 
need not further concern us. 

The more important question is whether the language as pre- 
sented in the Grammar and texts bears internal evidence of au- 
thenticity or not. 

M. Adam begins with the texts, the so-called poems. To my 
surprise, M, Adam, so far as they pretend to be native produc- 
tions, tosses them overboard without the slightest compunction, 
“In my own mind,” he writes, “I have always considered them 
the work of some disciple of the Jesuit Fathers, who had taken 
a fancy to the Taensa poetry.” This emphatic rejection of their 
aboriginal origin has led me to look over the volume again, as it 
seemed to me that if such was the opinion of the learned editor 
he should certainly have hinted it to his readers, Not the slight- 
est intimation of the kind can be found in its pages. Such being 
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the case, it is rather hard on me for M. Adam to arraign me with 
severity for accepting these poems as genuine, on the strength of 
his well-deserved reputation as a linguist and critic, and before 
I had studied the volume in detail. This I did in my work, 
“ Aboriginal American Authors and their Productions,” pp. 48, 
49, (Phila., 1883.) and it was a mistake which I hasten to ack- 
nowledge. 

The original MS. having disappeared, and the texts having 
been ruled out as at best the botch work of some European, M. 
Adam takes his stand on the Grammar and maintains its authen- 
ticity with earnestness. 

I named in my criticism six points in the grammatical struc- 
ture of the alleged Taensa, specifying them as so extremely rare 
in American languages, that it demanded the best of evidence to 
suppose that they all were present in this extraordinary tongue. 

These points are discussed with much acuteness aud fairness 
by M. Adam, and his arguments within these limits are consid- 
ered convincing by so eminent an authority as Professor Fried- 
erich Muller, of Vienna, to whom they were submitted, and 
whose letter concerning them he publishes. What M. Adam 
does is to show that each of the peculiarities named finds a par- 
allel in other American tongues, or he claims that the point is 
not properly taken. As I never denied the former, but merely 
called attention to the rarity of such features, the question is, 
whether the evidence is sufficient to suppose that several of them 
existed in this tongue, while as to the correctness of my charac- 
terization of Taensa Grammar, scholars will decide that for 
themselves. 

It will be seen from the above that, even if some sub-structure 
will be shown to have existed for this Taensa Grammar and texts, 
(which, individually, I still doubt) it has been presented to the 
scientific world under conditions which were far from adequate to 
the legitimate demands of students. 

M. Adam in the tone of his reply is very fair and uniformly 
courteous, except in his last sentence, where he cannot resist the 
temptation to have a fling at us for the supposed trait which 
Barnum and his compeers have conferred upon us among those 
who do not know us. “ Permettez-moide vous dire,” he writes, 
“qua la France n’set point la terre classique du Auméug.” Has M. 
Adam forgotten that George Pralmanasar, he who in the last cen- 
tury manufactured a language out of the whole cloth, grammar 
and dictionary and all, was a Frenchman bornand bred? Andthat 
if the author of the Taensa volume has done the same, his only 
predecessdr in this peculiar industry is one of his own nation? 

Danie. G. Brinton, M. D. 

Media, Pa. 
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ANCIENT CANALS ON .THE SOUTH-WEST COAST 
OF FLORIDA. 


While exploring the South-west coast of Florida, I was much 
interested in two ancient canals which I examined, and whose 
object seemed quite inexplicable. The first occurs about three 
miles north of Gordon’s Pass, an inlet thirty-three miles south 
of Punta Rasa, and twenty miles north otf Cape Roman. 

The Inlet is quite deep, the channel through the outlying 
shoals having a minimum depth of five feet at low water, while 
within the bar the soundings vary from ten to twenty feet with 
rock bottom; but a few hundred yards farther in, oyster banks 
and shoals prohibit navigation except for small boats. Still, the 
small harbor constitutes a harbor for sponging vessels and small 
traders in heavy weather, and is frequently resorted to for this 
purpose, as more accessible than other Inlets along that entire 
reach of coast. It should be understood that the Florida coast, 
from Cape Sable, its southern point, to the Caloosahatchee River, 
is a maze of Mangrove keys, skirting the mainland with a width 
of from three to eight miles, intersected by innumerable water 
channels, in which the navigator may easily become bewildered, 
did not the efflux of the tides indicate the way of escape. With- 
in this belt of keys, a marsh a mile or more broad, chequered 
with ponds and dotted with Cabbage palm islands, intervenes as 
a sort of fringe to the mainland for nearly the entire distance, 
the only exception being for some six or eight miles, where the 
mainland projects through it and the mangrove belt, and abuts 
directly upon the Gulf Coast. This point of mainland with its 
growth of pines and palms, reaches the coast much in the shape 
of a foot, the sole forming the beach and the toe pointing south- 
ward, and constituting in fact the northern bank of the inlet just 
referred to as Gordon’s Pass, In entering the harbor by the In- 
let, the Lagoon within abuts against the mainland a mile and 
a-half to the eastward and branches to the North and South. 
The South branch thronged with mangrove islets with its net- 
work of channels, merges in the great belt before mentioned, and 
is available for shoal draft boats, which, without going to sea, 
can navigate by this means the entire line of coast to within fif- 
teen miles of Cape Sable, the South end of the Peninsula of 
Florida. The North branch penetrates the mainland in that di- 
rection with a sheet of water about five miles in length, and 
varying in breadth from one to two miles, skirting on the west 
what may be called the instep, and terminating at the ankle of 
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the foot to which [ have compared the promontory. The heel 
of this foot constitutes the south bank of the Inlet next north of 
Gordon’s Pass, which is called Doctor’s Pass, the length of beach 
between the two being six miles. At Doctor's Pass, the belt of 
mangrove keys re-commences and continues uninterruptedly to 
the Caloosahatchee River, the mainland gradually receding from 
the coast to a distance of from three to four miles, 

I entered Gordon’s Pass, and for some days was occupied in 
examining the evidences of Indian occupation in the shell and 
earth mounds to be found there, and while awaiting a fair wind 
for Punta Rasa, devoted a day to the examination of the Canal. 
With two of my men I walked northward along the beach, which 
was a perfectly straight line to the next Pass. For the first half 
mile this beach was skirted by a beautiful grove of cabbage 
palmetto, under whose shade was the ranch of Mr. Madison 
Weeks, an intelligent settler, who was cultivating the surface of 
an extensive shell mound, just north of the Inlet, and who cour- 
teously gave me much information about the country. The Palm 
Grove was on a plateau about eight feet above the sea level, but 
beyond the grove the land sank into a low marsh not more than 
half that elevation. The storms of many years had created a 
levee of sand, which defended this morass from the sea, and was 
at least one hundred feet in breadth. It was apparent, however, 
that erosion of the coast had here occurred to a great extent, 
for stumps of dead palms could be seen a hundred yards or so 
to sea, and suggested the probability of a great change in the 
contour of the land during not remote years. One of our party 
followed the line of embankment or sand-dune while the other 
two kept along the beach. At a distance of three and a-half 
miles from the Inlet the former announced the Canal, and we 
soon joined him and saw the object of our search before us. 
Where we stood it was buried in the sand embankment, but from 
that it was plainly visible straight as an arrow, crossing the low 
intervening morass and penetrating the sandy pine ridge, half a 
mile, or nearly so, away. The bottom was moist and full of tall 
grass ; the sides and summit of the embankment covered with a 
dense chapparal of oak scrub and scrub palmetto. Its direction 
from our stand-point was about one point South of East. We 
could see in the distance, pines growing upon the inner and outer 
sides of its banks. With infinite labor we worked our way 
through the dense scrub for a hundred yards or so, and took our 
measurements. The width from the summit ridge upon each 
bank was 55 feet, and the depth from that summit level to centre 
of the excavation 12 feet. At the bottom the width was 12 feet, 
the banks being almost perpendicular for some 5 feet, and then 
receding on an easier angle at the summit. This summit was 
about eight feet above the level of the meadow, through which 
for nearly half a mile it was excavated, till it reached the higher 


7 
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level of the sandy pine land beyond. Owing to considerable in- 
disposition on my part, this was the end of our exploration for 
that day, but on the day following we rowed up the Interior 
Lagoon with a view of examining its eastern terminus. Mr, 
Weeks, the resident settler, kindly accompanied us and gave us 
all the information he possessed as to its structure and peculiari- 
ties. He had often hunted through the pines, and had crossed 
it at various points not at present accessible to us. A long pull 
of about four miles from the Inlet along the Lagoon brought us 
to a little bay on the west shore where we landed, and penetrating 
the thickets reached a swamp of saw grass and water, where we 
found the Eastern terminus of the-canal, though much reduced 
in dimensions, as probably it was here more exposed to the wash 
of the Lagoon in the rainy season. The banks were covered 
with a growth cf cabbage palms, and as it progressed toward the 
pine barren, it increased in size and height. We found that at 
this end the trench curved to the South as it approached the 
Lagoon, and about two hundred yards from the shore it was in- 
tersected by a cross ditch or trench, as if to allow it to receive 
the waters from the level on either side. If this cross opening 
has not been a modern adjunct, designed to allow the swamps 
to discharge into the Lagoon, as we found was now the case, it 
would seem to indicate that the whole of these interior waters 
were expected to find an outlet to the sea by means of this very 
considerable drain or canal. Mr. Weeks gave us the following 
information about the canal in its passage through the pine land. 
The whole canal is about one mile and a half in length, reaching 
from the Lagoon to the Sea. With the exception of the curve 
at the Eastern terminus it is perfectly straight. In passing 
through the pine woods it intersects sand ridges, in which it is 
excavated to a depth of forty feet. The bottom is everywhere 
of the same width I have described, but at points where he has 
crossed it in hunting, he finds a trench about four feet in breadth, 
and at present, two feet deep running along the center, leaving a 
breadth of about four feet on each side. Mr. Weeks was of the 
impression that this supplementary trench was designed to ac- 
commodate the keel of a boat as it ran along the conduit, Leav- 
ing the Canal, we crossed the Lagoon and found and ascended a 
creek with rocky banks and bottom for some two miles, into the 
pine woods of the mainland. Mr. Weeks was of the opinion 
that it formerly connected with the Canal, and the latter was con- 
structed to carry it to the sea, but I see no indication of that 
being even remotely possible, though it is as good a guess as 
any other that can be made in the apparent absence of any more 
plausible theory. The trench in the middle of the main canal 
appears to me to indicate that the canal has been made by civil- 
ized men, and within a comparatively recent period. It is a work 
of enormous labor indeed, but in trenching through the sands 
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of these regions, it is quite usual to. make an interior ditch, that 
the tables left on each side may intercept the drifting sands 
brought down the sides by heavy weather, rains or wind. But 
the question is, what was the purpose of such an expense of labor, 
and who in this sparsely settled country could have undertaken it. 
As regards drainage, the Lagoon already emoties into the inlet, 
and through that into the sea. If for the admittance of vessels, 
the Inlet of Gordon’s Vass gives far greater accommodation. 
And who would not be aware that an opening of the kind at 
right angles to the shore, without some very massive artificial 
breakwater and_ continually dredged channels, would be choked 
up by the sand on the first storm, and show the same obstruc- 
tion at its mouth as we have just seen. My own idea is that by 
whomsoever constructed, it was designed to relieve the lowlands 
to the eastward of great accumulations of fresh water im the rainy 
season, at some remote period when there was no Gordon’s Pass, 
and when the exterior conformation of the coast was far different 
from what it is at present. Inlets in the Florida coast, particu- 
larly on the Atlantic side, open and close unexpectedly. In St. 
Johns County a couple of miles south of Mantanzas Inlet, an 
inlet, known as Hughes,’ closed up in heavy gales an hundred 
years since, and that region was rendered very unhealthy by the 
stagnant fresh water. A few Spanish soldiers with shovels, 
opened a channel through the marsh back of the Sand Dunes, 
and in a short time the waters had worn a course into the Ma- 
tanzas river, which has so remained ever since. Heavy storms 
on the Gulf Coast may have choked up several Inlets on the 
west coast, and filled up channels among the Mangrove Islands, 
or on the other hand, the mainland which now confronts Gor- 
don’s Pass only a mile or so to the eastward, may have reached 
the sea in bygone ages, and enclosed a fresh water lake where 
is now the Northern Lagoon. Who were the constructors, is a 
question, even more difficult to settle. There is no record of 
such a work in any local tradition, or in any history that we now 
possess. Indeed, there is nothing more obscure than the history, 
whether ancient or modern, of the South-west Coast of Florida, 

The Spanish population of the peninsula was always feeble, and 
hardly, at any period, exceeded a thousand all told, outside of 
the cities of St. Augustine and St. Marks and Pensacola. The 
Spanish Missions faded out without any but the faintest record, 
and the most we could venture to surmise, in the absence of any 
real evidence to the fact, is the possibility that about the middle 
of the 17th century, the Indians of this portion of the mainland 
being under the direction of the Mission Priests, were by them 
induced to construct this work, with a view to sanitary advantage 
or for some industrial purpose. But by whomsoever constructed 
and for whatever purpose, it is a work of great, and, we must 
suppose, well organized and intelligent labor, and well calculated 
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to excite astonishment and admiration, in a region now unpopu- 
lated and offering so little temptation to the settler. The nearest . 
Indian earth mound which I explored, disclosed the most mod- 
ern burials and glass beads quite as modern. 

The other canal I visited, is quite, as inexplicable, and even 
more surprising for its extent and dimensions than this. It has 
been occasionally noticed in accounts of hunters and sportsmen, 
who have not infrequently encountered it in a more accessible 
and better known region. The sheet of water on the coast north 
of Caloosahatchee river known as Charlotte Harbor, Charlotte 
Sound and Carlos Bay, has on its eastern border a long island 
known as Pine Island. It is about 18 miles long, and from three 
to five miles broad, extending in a direction nearly north and 
south. On its east side it is separated from the mainland by a 
shoal channel, obstructed by oyster and sand bars, from half a mile 
to a mile in width. On the west, Charlotte Sound intervenes 
between it and the outside or coast-line of keys, with a width of 
from three to five miles. Just on the verge of Pine Island, a maze 
of mangrove keys or islets stretch along the entire distance, and 
some of these have been occupied by the Muspa Indians as late 
as fifty years since. Pine Island itself is clothed in pines, and is a 
sandy level fringed along the water by mangrove thickets. Some 
of the adjacent islets are occupied here and there, by a solitary 
settler, who finds cultivatable ground on the shell mounds left by 
the Indian inhabitants of prehistoric or more recent days. One 
of the largest of these shell mounds which I have ever seen, is 
found on the west coast of Pine Island, some four miles from its 
northern end. The heaps cover a space of several acres, and rise 
in steep ridges to the height of, in some instances, twenty-five 
feet. Their flanks run off frequently on very slight inclinations, 
and have been dwelt on by Indian residents long subsequent to 
the era of original construction, until the debris accumulated 
over the shells has resolved itself into a very fertile mould, tempt- 
ing to the settler of the present day. This shell heap had been 
so utilized, that around the steep ridges, rows of lime and lemon 
trees, with pomegranates and fig trees, spread out on the long 
levels. But all was now deserted and on landing I found it a 
maze of wild luxuriance; briars and the American Aloe, and cacti 
innumerable, filled up every vacant space, and these with the 
“Spanish bayonet,” render it a danger as well as labor to explore. 

I had but little time to spare, owing to the delays forced upon 
us by a long period of unusually inclement weather, and could 
only make a hasty inspection. We had expected to find two 
settlers at the ranch, but it was vacant, and our work had to be 
done without the aid of a guide. We made for the mangrove 
swamps to the south, and the tide fortunately being out, we 
worked through the damp thickets till we emerged into the tan- 
gle of scrub palmetto which covered the surface of the sandy 
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upland of the Island. Catching a glimpse of a sand mound 
glistening with whitened crest, among the pines a quarter of a 
mile away to the eastward, we plunged in through the chapparal 
and made for that object, On our way we rose upon a slight 
ridge and then descending into a hollow level for some thirty 
feet, again surmounted a ridge and then realized that this was 
the Canal. It was thus we found it, much to our surprise. A 
thin growth of tall pines: covered it and the surrounding 
sand level, an occasional palmetto rose here and there along the 
bottom, all else was a thicket of scrub palmetto. The position 
of this end of the canal was of some interest, as enabling us to 
estimate how far it was coeval with the sand or shell mounds at 
its western terminus. So far as it can be described without the 
aid of a diagram, the arrangement of these objects was as follows: 
On the western verge of the Island in a mangrove swamp, rose 
the various masses of shells constituting the Shell mound spread- 
ing over an area of eight or ten acres; due east of these ridges at 
a distance of some 300 feet, but upon the sand level of the Island, 
rose a sand mound 35 feet in height and 200 feet in base diame- 
ter, (one of the largest of these constructions which had come 
under my observation anywhere in Florida.) Looking eastward 
from its summit, we could discern about 460 yards distant, the 
sand mound we had first descried. It was a twin or double-head- 
ed mound, as I afterward ascertained, 20 feet in perpendicular 
height, with a depression of 8 feet between the two summits, and 
the longest diameter of its base 300 feet. While these two 
mounds lay on a line due east and west, the canal passed between 
them angularly, coming from the south-east. The dimensions 
of the latter were at this point 30 feet in width from the bottom 
of the opposite banks, and seven to eight feet in height to the 
summit of the banks, which was also at an elevation of some 
three or four feet above the level of the adjacent sand of the 
Island surface. 

Far as the eye could reach, we could trace this canal in a di- 
rect line through the sparse pine woods; its course being espec- 
ially marked by the tall fronds of the cabbage palms, which the 
moisture of the depression tempted to grow within the banks, 
and were confined to that level. After passing between the two 
sand mounds in an angular direction, the western terminus of 
this interesting construction, faded away in the general level of 
the surface to the north of the larger mound, and this level, with- 
in a few rods, sank into a creek which continued straight through 
the mangroves into Charlotte Sound, emptying two hundred 
yards north of the ranch where I had landed, These were all 
the local characteristics of this Canal that I was able personally 
to inspect. I was assured by an old settler that it crosses the 
entire Island in a direct line on the course which I observed. 
At this point, the direct width of Pine Island is three and a half 
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miles. The Canal however, crossing at the angle indicated, must 
exceed five.miles in length. It was a source of great regret that 
indisposition on one hand and delays incident to an unusually 
rough and inclement winter on the other hand should have pre- 
vented my making a more thorough survey of this interesting and 
inexplicable work. 

While it presented no characteristic, such as that at Gordon's 
Pass, which suggested the possible civilization of its constructors, 
I am still unprepared to assert that it is prehistoric, or rather 
pre-Columbian work. In favor of such a view we have the well 
known fact that excavated and elevated roads are found in the 
Peninsula leading from mounds to a lake, or water course, or to 
a village. This is testified to by the earliest as well as more re- 
cent explorers, and traces of such works have come under my own 
observation on the east coast of Florida. The dimensions of this 
canal however, suggest a different purpose from such roadways, 
whose length never exceeded some three or four hundred feet, 
and when depressed were sunk only about two feet, including 
the elevation of the flanking ridges. An old resident, quoted by 
Dr. Kenworthy, (who has since removed, and I failed in conse- 
quence to see) states, that the traces of this or a similar canal, 
can be discerned on the adjacent mainland, following the same 
line of direction for several miles, and apparently a continuation 
of the same work. I was not able to verify the statement by 
personal inspection, but assuming the fact to be so, it gives some 
color to the idea that this may have been an azequia or irrigating 
canal. Remains of such works were found by the early discov- 
erers in the interior of both North and South American conti- 
nents, particularly among the New Mexican tribes, the Toltecs 
of old Mexico, the Quiche’s of Central America, and the Quich- 
uas and Aymaras of Peru. But the present natural features of 
the region do not justify a positive inference of such an object, 
and, while both history and tradition are absolutely silent as to 
any variation of the early structure and conformation of the 
country from that which now exists, we cannot venture to main- 
tain such a theory or assign it any plausibility. De Soto upon 
reaching the western bank of the Mississippi engaged in hostili- 
ties with a Cacique named Auilco, whose village, at a distance 
from the river, was accessible from thence by an artificial canal of 
three leagues length, but even this was of far inferior width to 
the work under consideration, as it only permitted the passage 
of two canoes without touching. As before intimated, the history 
of the South and South-western Coasts of Florida is hopelessly 
obscure. The explorations of Ponce de Leon in 1513 and 1521 
are lost to us, except as vaguely shadowed out by historians of 
later days. Bernal Diaz in 1517 implies that de Leon’s expe- 
riences like his own, were disastrous and discouraging. Subse- 
quent adventurers, such as Narvaez and De Soto, disembarked 
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at Tampa Bay, and their historical and topographical records 
-applied to.regions north of that harbor. Fontanedo, about the 
middle of the 16th Century, while giving valuable details of the 
Indian Tribes and their villages in South Florida, is either silent 
or hopelessly indefinite as to the natural features of the country. 
Even the early maps, which have often preserved.to us features, 
the record of which by their discoverers has been lost, indicate 
total ignorance of this particular locality, until a period subse- 
quent to the English Supremacy in 1763. Nor does Charlotte 
Harbor, with the great River Caloosahatchee, (whose grand and 
stately outflow for the last twenty miles of its course strikingly 
resembles the St. John’s above Mandarin). properly appear upon 
the maps until 1775, when the combined surveys of De Brahm, 
Romans and Gault were used by Jeffries in compiling his mili- 
tary map of the Southern Colonies of America. 

Interesting as the subject of these constructions is, we are left 
without a possibility of determining their purpose and design, 
or whether their constructors were of the Pre or Post-Columbian 
Era. It must not be forgotten however, that there are some 
grounds for supposing that, within historic times, a civilized pop- 
ulation of considerable numbers occupied this particular locality 
of Charlotte Harbor. In the 17th Century, the devotion and 
enterprise of the Spanish missionaries, carried them in great 
numbers into every part of Florida, and though we cannot in 
most instances identify the precise locality of their labors, histor- 
ical or local traces remain of their occupation of many interior 
or coast villages, and of at least a partial civilization of the In- 
dian population. Dr. Brinton in his valuable “Notes on the 
Floridian Peninsula,” in reference to these Missions observes: 
“Nothing definite is known regarding the settlements on and 
“near the Gulf, but in all probability they were more extensive 
“than those on the eastern shore, peopling the coast and inland 
“plains with a race of civilized and christian Indians, etc.” A 
curious circumstance illustrating this fact was related to me by a 
resident of St. Augustine. Many years since a letter was re- 
ceived from a Roman Catholic priest in England, detailing the 
particulars of the death of an aged penitent, who confessed to 
having been a pirate in the Spanish Main in his early years, and 
confided to the priest that he had landed on this coast and buried 
his ill-gotten wealth at a spot some hundred yards in a definite 
direction from “the Catholic Monastery in Charlotte Harbor.” 
The date of such a deposit must have been in the latter quarter 
of the last century. The letter naturally gave rise to some 
searches—quite fruitless—for the hidden treasure; but the point 
of interest to us, is the mention of a Monastery in what is now 
an almost desolate region. There are indeed no traces to be 
found of such a building, or of any civilized settlement, but it is 
curious to remark that, previous to 1836, travellers report a re- 
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dundant white and Indian population in this harbor. In 1832 a 
visitor there estimates an hundred and more:of the former and 
large bodies of the latter, and yet I found Useppa Island, which 
then was described as having a village with 60 inhabitants, entire- 
ly desolate and uninhabited in 1885, and am satisfied that the num- 
ber of the entire population within the boundaries of Charlotte 
Harbor, exclusive of Punta Rasa, would not now exceed ten 
adults. It is interesting to know that recent travellers also re- 
cord the existence of a canal, whose traces are easily discerned 
to the north-east ot Fort Thompson, at the head of the Caloos- 
ahatchee River, and but a few miles from that old military post. 
It appears to be about three miles in length, and is terminated 
by an earth mound of considerable size. 

I have now furnished all the particulars I possess of these two 
canals, and in brief such facts of the history and local features. 
of the country as may bear upon the question, and leave it to 
the consideration of archzologists of larger experience, ventur- 
ing merely to suggest that if any correspondents of the AmERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN know of ancient works of a similiar character 
on this Continent, and will publish the details in its columns, 
it would no doubt largely aid in solving the mystery which at 
present veils both the constructors and the purpose of these 
works. Anprew E. Douctass. 

New York, July 24, 1885. 





THE DOGS OF ASCULAPIUS. 


While some excavations were in progress for an improvement 
of the harbor of Larnaka (Citium) in Cyprus, in 1879, a stela was 
brought to light, on each side of which was painted a Pheenician 
inscription embodying an account of expenditures of a temple. 
The inscription belongs to the first half of the fourth century B. 
C., and records the sums paid to builders, servants, barbers and 
others. Among them mention is made of the Ke/aoim who re- 
ceive a certainsum. The editors of the Corpus Jnscriptionum 
Semiticarum render this by scorta virilia as they would also the 
passage in Deuteronomy xxi: 18, where our version follows the 
ordinary meaning of the word “ dogs.” The existence of scorta 
virilia in the Phoenician religion is incontestable, but M. Halevy 
has argued that, while they might well be called dogs from the 
point of view of the Hebrew, they would not be so stigmatized 
by Pheenicians in the very temple to which they were attached. 
Accordingly, he maintains that the word in this temple-register 
must mean dogs, pure and simple, kept for the protection of the 
temple. M. Saloman Reinach, whose contributions to archzol- 
ogy have often been mentioned in the ANTIQUARIAN, goes still 
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further in the September number of the Revue Archeoloique, and 
seeks to prove that these dogs were supported not merely to 
guard the sanctuary; but because they were regarded as sacred. 
He cites in support of this view, a passage from the Epidaurian 
inscription, a translation of which is given in the ANTIQUARIAN 
for 1884, p. 364, where it is said that “ Thuson of Hermione, a 
blind boy, had his eyes licked in the day time by one of the 
dogs about the temple, and departed cured.” The second but 
incomplete stela, also mentioned the same article, contains an al- 
lusion to a tumor on the head which was cured in a similar way 
by “ one of the sacred dogs.” 

M. Reinach contends that the dog at Epidaurus played a part 
in early days, as the representative of the god similar to that of the 
serpent and if the serpent alone is heard of in literature, it is be- 
cause the serpent had usurped the place of the dog during the 
literary period. In art the dog is figured together with the 
serpent at Epidaurus, in the Aesculapium at Athens, and on 
the coins of the Magnetes in Thessaly, Aesculapius has been 
believed by many to be a Phoenician deity corresponding to 
Eshmun, and M. Reinach thinks that the dog was his represent- 
ative at the time when his worship was introduced into Greece, 
and the Citium inscription is proof of such connection in Phoe- 
nician regions. It is true, he says, that the temple at Citium, 
to which the inscription relates, was that of Astarte, but the 
cult of this goddess may have been associated with that of 
Eshmun (as Serapis with Isis.) In support of this theory we 
may give some additional. evidence. Aelian says (Hist. An. x1, 
3,) that at Aetna in Sicily, there was a highly honored temple 
of Hephezstus, containing an unquenched and sleepless fire, 
and about the temple and grove were “ sacred dogs,” that wel- 
comed and fawned upon those who entered the precinct with 
pious hearts; but if any one came with polluted hands or from 
wicked associates, they would bite and rend them. Again he 
tells us (x1, 20,) that in the city of Adranus in Sicily, there was 
a temple of the deity Adranus of great fame, to which “ sacred 
dogs ” were attached, not less than a thousand in number. They 
acted as servitors and attendants of the god, and surpassed in 
beauty and size the famous Molossian breed, During the day 
they welcomed all that entered the temple and grove, whether 
natives or strangers; at night they played the part of the good 
policeman. Apparently the excellent cheer that was furnished 
at the temple was accustomed to produce its effect upon the 
visitants; for Aelian says that such as were quite intoxicated 
and could only stagger on their way, the dogs conducted very 
tenderly and safely to their homes, but such as were violent 
and noisy, they jumped upon and rent their clothes till they 
brought them to their senses; while thieves and pickpockets 
they tore to pieces without mercy. 
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The history of Sicily shows that we may naturally look for 
strong Phoenician influence in its early cults, and the ilephzs- 
tus of Aetna has been connected, on the one hand, with the 
Hephestus of Lemnos, the Cabiri and the Phcenician Kabir, on 
the other with the Greto-Phcenician Talus, with his dog-attend- 
ant, both of which are figured together on the coins of Phzstus 
in Crete. Creuzer sees in this Hephestus one of the phases of 
the sun-god at the height of summer when the celestial dog is 
raging. Adranus is believed by some to have the same origin 
and the legends bring him into close connection with Hephezs- 
tus. Onthe coins of the Mamertini he is accompanied by 
his symbol, the dog. ; 

It is a commonplace in mythology that the dog was sacred to 
Hecate and sacrificed to her. This diety was one of the phases 
of the tri-form Diana, as the Cretan Dictynna was another. In 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana, who pretended to be a sort of 
second Aesculapius, Philostratus gives an account of a temple of 
Dictynna in Crete, which niaintained numerous dogs as fierce as 
bears, that recognized Apollonius and welcomed him, though he 
came at an unseasonable hour when the temple servants thought 
him a thief. Here, as at the Aetnean temple, the dogs are ac- 
credited with an insight into the character of the visitant, which 
might have been regarded by the Greek as partaking of the di- 
vine, the servitor being ex rapport with the god, as when the dog 
at Epidaurus acts as the healing agent of the diety. Philostra- 
tus, indeed, says that the dogs of the temple of Dictynna were 
kept to guard its treasures, but their connection with the hunt- 
ress goddess may well have been regarded in another light in 
earlier days, as we find Hecate represented with a dog’s head, 
and Isis and Bubastis in Egypt accompanied by their faithful 
hounds, Between the Egyptian Isis and Cretan Dictynna the 
Cypriote Astarte may be regarded as a connecting link. In the 
light of this investigation, the \question is pertinent whether 
the old Hebrew interpreters of II. Kings xvii: 31, may not have 
been right when they assigned the figure of a dog to Nibhaz, the 
idol of the Avites, connecting the word with the root “ to bark,” 
as Anubis latrator. Among the cylinders and seals in Lyard’s 
“Culte de Mithra,” may be seen a dog ona pedestal with the 
six-rayed sun symbol above his head; before him stands an 
adorant (Pl. XL. No. 2). Likewise on Pl. XX XIX. No. 6, three 
altars are exhibited, each surmounted by sacred symbols, of 
which one is a dog. 

The Semitic scholar, M. Clermont-Ganneau took up the sub- 
ject in the Revue Critique of Dec. 15th, in which he introduces 
some of the authorities cited above, and adds from Festus, that 
“Dogs are employed about the temple of Aesculapius because 
he was suckled by the dugs of a dog,” and another passage from 
Tarquitius as quoted by Lactantius, who says that Aesculapius 
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was born of uncertain parents, found by hunters, and brought 
up on dog’s milk. This shows, M. 'Clermont-Ganneau urges, 
a closer connection between the god and the animal than the leg- 
end of Pausanias, who relates that when the babe was exposed 
on the mountain adjacent to Epidaurus, it was given suck by a 
goat and a dog guarded it. Furthermore, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
recalls the derivation proposed by Bochart for Alklepois, from 
the Hebrew ich-kalvi, “man-dog,” a derivation which M. Reinach 
(who returns to the subject in the Nation of Feb. 12th, and the 
Revue Archeologique for Jan. 1885, and to whom I am indebted 
for M. Ganneau’s contributions to the matter) supports by the 
citation of a form of Asklepois found in an archaic Corinthian 
inscription, “ Aischlabois,” “a form certainly very similiar to 
the Semitic prototype proposed by Bochart,” He continues, 
“My learned friend, M. Hartwig Derenbourg, has drawn my 
attention to several other Semitic texts which are certainly of 
great importance to the question. In a Phoenician inscription 
from Cyprus (Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum 1., No. 49) 
we find a man named Kelbelin, viz: “dog of the gods,” or 
“dog of god.” In another inscription from Cyprus (Corpus, 
1. No. 52) a man is named Kelba, which is likewise the name 
of his grandfather. According to M. Renau, the name means 
“Canis Ejus, id est canis Dei,” The Biblical XKa/ed certainly 
belongs to the same series. In 1 Samuel, xxv, 3, the Greek 
version of the Bible has anthropos kynikos for the ethnical 
name Kalebi. On the whole, the documentary evidence de- 
rived both from Semitic and classical literature goes to uphold 
the oppinion I expressed as to the importance of the dog in 
Greek and Pheenician religion.” 

However this may be, it raises the interesting question of the 
status of the dog in antiquity, among the nations of the Medit- 
erranean. In Homer the dog is the symbol of shamelessness, 
and classed with birds as the devourer of the unburied dead, 
But he is also the table pet, and the hunter’s pride; and no nobler 
tribute has ever been paid to him than that to the faithful Argus, 
in the Odyssey, who recognizes his master after twenty years’ 
absence and dies for joy at the sight. No mention is made in 
Homer of the dog as used in sacrifices, but in expiations it was 
one of the usual victims, though it was never offered to the 
Olympian deities. The idea of the necessity of expiation by 
sacrifice, or otherwise, is later than the [Tomeric poems, and was 
probably derived from the East, Grote thinks from Lydia, 
and the sacrifice of the dog may well have come with it. Plu- 
tarch in his Quaestiones Romane (iii) discusses the question why 
the priest of Jove, at Rome, was not allowed to touch or namea 
dog, and says that no dog was allowed to enter the accropolis at 
Athens or the island of Delos. Some thought that this was due 
to the salacity of the animal, and he acknowledges that the 
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“ancients” regarded it as unclean, but he thinks a weightier 
reason is to be found in the fact that no obstacle ought to be 
placed in the way of a suppliant flying to the temple, and a dog 
might frighten him away. Again (Q. R. go) he relates that 
when the sacrifice of Hercules is held at Rome, no dog appears 
in the precinct. But the Romans sacrificed the dog to Genita 
Mana, a deity he considers to be connected with childbirth; just 
as the Greeks offered this animal to Hecate, and the Argives to 
Eilionia or Ilithyia. The Iacedemonians sacrificed it to the god 
of war, and the Romans at the festival of Iupercalia offered it 
probably as a purification. In connection with temples we find 
it mentioned by Plutarch (Q. R. 3) where he tells us that a man 
offered some violence to a woman sacrificing at the temple of 
Artemis, and was torn to pieces by the dogs, and in his treatise 
on the intelligence of animals he recounts the story also told by 
Aelian that a thief once entered the A®sculapium at Athens and 
stole some of the gold and silver offerings and escaped without 
being noticed by the attendants. He was seen, however, by the 
watchdog, who tried to attract the attention of the servitors 
without success, and failing in this he followed the thief without 
letting him out of his sight day or night till they were overtaken 
by the officers, who were sent out when the offerings were miss- 
ed, and hearing of the singular conduct of the dog followed on 
his track as far as the territory of Corinth, The thief got his 
deserts and a decree was passed that the dog should receive food 
at the public expense, ant the care of him should devolve upon 
the priests forever. The Lares were represented with the dog 
as attendant, and they were sometimes clad in dog-skins (Q. R. 51). 

The flesh of the dog is frequently prescribed in the Hippo- 
cratic writings, and appears to have been a not uncommon article 
of diet.. That of the puppy is classed with the kid and lamb as 
excellent for weak stomachs, and as the very lightest of animal 
nutriment. The full grown dog was regarded as more difficult 
of digestion, and a strengthening diet. As such it was inter- 
dicted by the quacks who professed to be able to cure the “sa- 
cred disease” or epilepsy by purifications and magical obser- 
vances. The ordure of the dog, like that of man, pigeons, etc., 
was often recommended by regular physicians in certain mala- 
dies, as the later writings attest. 

Not to pursue the subject farther, it may be seen that the dog 
was honored and despised, loved and hated, petted and kicked, 
in antiquity as at the present day, while he was certainly put to 
more uses then than now. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 

Columbia College, New York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE WABASH RIVER. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

There are many bluffs along the Wabash River which show 
the work of the Mound Builders. These can be traced from the 
head to the mouth. They are found, not only upon the bluffs, but 
upon the second bottoms. Several fine specimens have been found 
upon the bottom, and gathered into collections. Judge T. J. Long, 
of Terre Haute, has, perhaps, the best collection of them in the 
state. The bluffs vary in height from 50 to 100 feet. The bot- 
tom lands are 5 to 8 miles in width, narrower at the head of the 
river but wider at the mouth. The river is the boundary between 
the two states. All the tributaries show signs of the Mound 
Builders’ works. All of the mounds which I have examined I 
think are of great age. There isa mound on the Wabash in Posey 
county, Ind., called the bonebank. It is very rich in relics such as 
axes, celts, arrow heads, spear heads, pottery and all manner of 
implements. When the river rises it washes the banks and on 
receding brings to light many relics. At such times the curiosity 
hunters visit the spot and are often well paid. This is a wonderful 
bank yet there is one at Merom, Ind., which is quite rich in relics. 
It is some 100 feet from the water. I have found picces of pottery, 
axes, spear heads, shells, bones, etc. in it. 

I first commenced exhuming the skeletons of the Mound Build- 
ers on my own place in 1879. It is situated one-fourth of a mile 
north of York, Clark Co., Ill. The first mound was in an old 
field which had been plowed for fifty years. It is now twenty 
feet across. I dug two feet deep into the centre and found a skull 
and the bones of a skeleton. The second mound was in the same 
field. It was forty feet across. I dug some four feet and found 
only a few flakes of arrow heads and some worked stone but no 
implements. The third mound was forty feet in diameter. I dug two 
feet and found three skeletons in a sitting posture. I dug one foot deep- 
er and found three more, one to the north-west, two to the south-east 
and three to the south. One had a pottery plate placed at the top 
of his head, the plate being the shape and size of the top of the 
skull. There were some twenty mounds in this group. The 
fourth mound is 800 yards south-east. Here I found pieces of pot- 
tery, and bones and an implement. I dug into a mound two 
miles south of this place. Thirty feet across. I dug seven feet 
and found only a few arrow flakes. This is situated one 
mile south-east of Hutsonville, Crawford Co., Ill. It was in the 
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timber on the second bottom thirty feet above the river. I dug 
two feet and found two skeletons, one with face to the east and 
the other to the west, in a sitting posture.. Here there were im- 
plements and ornaments which appeared to have been placed in 
the laps of the persons buried. There was a pipe, three sand stone 
implements partly finished, arrow points, fragments of ornaments 
and specimens of pottery. E. A. Hopes. 





ANCESTOR POSTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

I have seen only two of the “ancestor posts” or effigies of the 
tribes on the Pacific coast. The work is not done with sufficient 
artistic skill to impress me with their accuracy of feature. I have 
not seen these Indians, but we have sketches of their features by 
skillful artists and they do not correspond with the effigies I have 
seen. 

If the effigies are correct we need a large number of them to 
settle upon the true physiognomy of the people, whether ancient 
or living. There is the same difficulty with the stone effigies of 
Ohio. None of them which I have seen accurately represent the 
Indian as we know him, yet most of them must have been made 
by him. He succeeds better with animals than with the human 


face. I have seen the Chippewas of Lake Superior carve human 
heads on their stone pipes, but they do not represent the race in 
general or individually. 

Possibly the statuary, statuettes and pictures of the Mexicans 
and the people of Central America may be of more ethnological 
value. C. WHITTLESEY. 

Cleveland, O. 
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CincrnnatI, O, July 11th, 1885. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

It has been quite a while since I received yours of the 14th ult., 
asking me to state my position in regard to the symbolism of some 
of the works of the “ Mound Builders.” I am doubtful of my abil- 
ity to be of any assistance to you in this matter. I must also 
plead the lack of time to give it the proper amount of study. 
However, I will briefly state what I think about the subject. To 
begin with, as you can see by examining my books, I am skeptical 
about the high civilization or culture of the Mound Builders. There- 
fore I am not prepared to find in their work any great degree of 
symbolism. I well know, that this is not the proper way to com- 
mence an investigation. I only make the statement to you so that 
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you can see the drift of some of my remaks. . Now please refer to 
plates 20 and 21, of “ Squier and Davis.” There is unquestionably 
a great deal that is common in the works shown in these plates. 
Before drawing any inferences from that, we are to take, not these 
plates alone, but all the works in that immediate vicinity and if 
there be any symbolism in them it must be found in elemerits com- 
mon to them all. The authors speak of these works as forming 
in themselves a “ singular series.” Now I inquire, what is it that 
is particularly distinguishing about them? The only common fea- 
ture they have, is the possession of a square. There are five figures 
given. Two of them have three circles the others two, but you 
must notice that in all the figures the position, the size, and degree 


of perfection 
and the ar- 
ranement, 
the circles 
vary. No 
two are alike 
Further- 
more in the 
same _locali- 
ty, or but a 
few miles 
distant, we 
find squares 
in connection 
with octa- 
gons,squares 
in connec- 
tion with but 
ie one circle or 
square alone. Now I fail to see Fig. 2. 
that there is anything in these figures excepting a square that is 
common to them all. All I can say is this, that the work of the 
*“ Mound Builders ” in the Scioto Valley often starts with a square 
in connection with one or more circles, but we can also see that the 
position of the circles is such that we cannot settle on any one as 
being a symbol. I fail to find any two alike. Sometimes as you 
know, the square is replaced by an octagon, as plate 16, also plate 
25. In some cases there is quite a little distance between the circles 
and the square as seen in plate 24. Sometimes the circle is tangent 
to the square. Therefore I would feel like saying that these enclos- 
ures do not betray enough common elements to call them symbol- 
ical. Now let us refer to the small circles and enclosures to which 
you ask my attention. Iam very free to say that the greatest 
trouble in my mind is in reference to these small enclosures. For 
instance figure 2, which you know I also reproduced in my book, 
shows us the square inclosed in a circle. I cannot possibly con- 
ceive what the object of such an arrangement is and we know 
there are other very singular forms. However, the majority of 
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these forms are circles or portions of a circle. They are not prop- 
er crescents, such as we would expect people to use to designate 
the moon, and it also seems to me if they were intended to represent 
the sun there would be something in the nature of rays, extending 
from the circle. This is also to be said, that we have to dis- 
tinguish, whether these works are.in themselves symbolical, or 
did they mark a place where religious exercises were held. 
It seems to me that if they were in themselves symbolical,. we 
would not find a number of them located in the same neighbor- 
hood. For instance, in plate 23, we notice no fewer than nine of 
these small circular enclosures and all of them have at least one 
opening. Now when we recollect that it yon by little labor to 
form one of these circles and excayate the ditch, we can scarcely 
believe that a people in the state of culture that the * Mound. Build- 
ers” are known to have been in, would go to all this work, simply. 
to throw.up nine symbolic 
embankments when _one 
would have done just as 
well. The mere fact that 
they made nine of them 
would seem to prove that 
they were for some utili- 
tarian purpose, though 
what that use was, is of 
course now unknown. Ref- 
erring to the figures above, 
especially to their di- 
mensions, I find that the 
larger circles enclosed , a 
trifle over an acre, and that 
the smaller two enclosed 
a trifle over a quarter of an 
acre. But it is evident that 
quite a body of people could find protection in either one of these 
areas. Now does it not seem more reasonable to you to suppose 
that these circles were fortified embankments thrown around the 
camp of a “Gens,” that each “Gens” of a tribe would make them- 
selves a separate encampment. Take plate 32, No. 4. We have 
here four of these small circles the area of which: is a trifle 
over one acre near together. ‘If these are simply sacred in- 
closures Ido not beleive that they would have gone to the trouble 
of throwing up four of them. The fact that they did make four 
so near together shows, to my mind, that they made them for some 
useful purpose, and I think they were for the: encampment of a 
portion of the tribe. Such figurés.as are given by Mr. Conant, 
that is the triangles and pentagons whose sides show such nice pro- 
portions, I can only express myself skeptical as to their existence. 
Figs. 3 and 4. If it be a fact th at they were thrown up in the manner 
he states and in such nice proportions, then I should say at once that 
they were symbolical in design, but you know that no one has succeed- 
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ed in finding them except Pidgeon, and you know there is a great 
deal of skepticism about his finding them at all. There are some 
other figures given in Squier and Davis that I confess are rather 
puzzling to understand. For instance, plate 34, No.2. I can 
see no sense at all in it, or any use that it could have been put to, 
and to be candid, I don’t know whether it ever existed or not, in 
the shape in which it is delineated. The Portsmouth works are 
to me a puzzle. I don’t know what to say in regard to them. I 
have no theory even. If there are any symbolical works 
of the “ mound builders” at all I should place this group among 
that number. Plate 30, No. 4 is another very singular structure. 
You have already remarked on its similiarity and resemblance to 
a “rattlesnake.” You know what Mr. Pidgeon has to say in 
reference to these five mounds. He calls them “vanishing points.” 
I understand that Dr. Phene thinks they represent the rattles. As 
for myself I have no 
theory on the point. 
You have called at- 
tention to some of 
the walls which you 
suggest resemble ser- 
pents. Every one must 
see the resemblance 
of some of them to a 
serpent, but the ques- 
tion in my mind is 
whether that resem- 
blance was premedita- 
ted or is accidental. Of 
course embank- 
ments that follow the 
general contour of the 
hills, would in time, 
instead of having an- 
gles, gracefully curve, 
and so resemble an but whether the builders intended 
any such form is a question with me. But to conclude this 
somewhat rambling letter, let me call your attention to the plates. 
You will see that I am right when I assert that there is no 
particular type in that valley. We notice works of various shapes. 
There are squares with two circles, with three circles, or with 
none at all. ‘There are large and small circles. I would be in 
favor of calling them simply enclosures and be cautious before 
deciding that any of them are symbolical in their nature. 
Yours very truly, E. A. ALLEN. 
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A FORTIFICATION AND A CEMETERY AT 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Editor American Antiquaran: 

There is an enclosure on the Bluffs about two miles south of 
Dayton, which I think has been described, but I have not seen the 
description. It is now included in the Catholic cemetery and 
is rapidly disappearing. Mr. Shinn, of Dayton, surveyed and 
mapped this work and kindly furnished me with acopy. The 
form is an irregular ellipse, which resulted from following the 
highest ground. The wall, which averages about three feet high 
and ten feet broad, is formed of surface material, hence clay enters 
largely in its composition. But the south part of the circumvalla- 
tion, which traverses a gravel ridge, is formed to a great extent of 
gravel and boulders, which has led some to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that this section had been paved. 

An interesting feature in the work is a broad and deep ditch 
which commences at the south-west corner and extends some fifty 
yards in a nearly north-east direction. The object of this excava- 
tion is dificult to explain, as it is not probable that it furnished 
material for the entire wall, and no other depression has been dis- 
covered. It is clearly no ravine, as the bottom presents a regular 
rounded, and in some instances, level outline; moreover, the decliv- 
ity is not sufficiently abrupt to justify such a conclusion; and yet, 
strangely enough, the wall appears to have been built across it, 
while the cut is continued beyond for the space of a few yards to 
the crest of the cliff. 

Possibly a tunnel at this point served as an outlet for the drain- 
age of the south part of the enclosure. This hypothesis is weak- 
ened however, by the reflection that other parts of the enclosure 
have no such provision. But perhaps, as Mr. McLean has given 
his readers, in his “Mound Builders,” a description of the Lower 
Twin or Carlisle Works (though in some instances erroneous and 
exaggerated ) I shall omit any special reference to it. 

Since I wrote my article on the ash heaps of the Miami valley, 
T have read Mr. Langdon’s description of the Madisonville discov- 
eries in Prof. Short’s book. The deposites of ashes he describes 
appear to be identical with those discovered by Prof. Putnam, re- 
ferred to in your letter. 

I visited the prehistoric cemetery at Dayton, and found the de- 
velopments deeply interesting, and at the same time very perplex- 
ing. The difficulty arises from the apparently anomalous character 
of the interments, in which are blended characteristics of the 
Mound-builder and the Indian. 

A tolerably clear conception of this feature may be gathered 
from the following description of the locality: The cemetery is 
situated on the left bank of Stillwater, near its mouth. The dis- 
covery was made last summer while constructing a levee, the ma- 
terial for which was taken from the space between the levee and 
the bank of the river. The removal of about twenty inches of 
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surface material revealed patches of burned clay, under which re- 
posed the remains, with fragments of pottery, mussel shells, imple- 
ments of bone and deer’s horn. The shells are remarkably well 
preserved. The margins are worked off smooth, and the rough 
outer coat removed. Some of the shells were perforated. 

The quality of this pottery is excellent. Sand and finely com- 
minuted shells enter into its composition, The evidence’ is clear 
that the vessels had been moulded in a cloth sack, as the imprint of 
the cloth is very distinct. An interesting specimen in my collec- 
tion shows the charred fibres of the cloth still imbedded, which if 
we had no other evidence, demonstrates that the ware was subject- 
ed to the action of fire, destroying the sacks in the process. 

The slight covering, in connection with the sound condition of - 
the relics, is suggestive of Indian burial, while the superior quality 
of the pottery, the baked clay envelope, and the unmistakable 
evidence of a knowledge of weaving in those days, may be claim- 
ed as arguments in support of a civilization immeasurably in ad- 
vance of the wandering savage. 


Should we regard this and similar discoveries as evidence of 
decadence or declining energy? Or as indicating a radical change 
in the mode of sepulture from cremation to inhumation? Or is it 
due to changed conditions which resulted from the disruption of 
the old Empire, a commingling of forms? 


The extent of this old burial place has not been determined 
as no excavations have been made where the soil is undisturbed 
From indications it covers many square rods. 


Since I wrote last, I have come in possession of the 
“ Dayton image.” Also a donation from Mr. P.. I. Pease, of 
Dayton, comprising 23 pestals; 2 beautiful maces, or war badges; 
3 “rolling pins;” 20 axes, grooved; 12 do. plain; fleshers and 
gouges 6; hammers, grooved 7;: plain 11; anvils 2; miscellan- 
eous 6; including a veritable tablet, but of comparatively recent 
date, namely, 1720, clearly cut on the upper margin of a sandstone 
slab, ten inches by seven and 5 of an inch in. thickness. It was 
evidently sawn from a boulder with a yellowish-white nucleus in 
the composition, of which quartz enters largely. The striae made 
by the saw are distinctly perceptible. It was found in a plowed 
field near Bellbrook, Green Co., O. As to its authenticity there 
is no doubt, but the object had in view is left to conjecture. No 
inscription. A minute cross (thus +) is seen on the right hand 
side of the date, placed there as a period probably. Also a cup, 
weighing two pounds, material green ribboned shale, capacity about 
one gill; the cavity is very well executed. The rounded, pot-like 
form seems to be due to the rotary motion of a round-ended pivot 
of sandstone. It is probable that we have here a genuine paint 
pot. The front teeth of the male skeleton which I exhumed some 
years ago were colored blue, and like the Indians, it is highly prob- 
able that the Mound-builders improved (?) their appearance by a 
liberal use of red ochre, hence the neccessity for a vessel of some 
sort in which to prepare it. As heat destroys the color of this 
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beautiful mineral, it is not probable that this object was used as a 
lamp. Very respectfully yours, S. H. Brnxey. 
Alexandersville, O. 
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Editor American Antiquarian: 

I herewith send you a description of some of the relics which I 
have in my collection. (1.)An unusually large amulet of the type 
often called “saddle stone” or brooding ornaments, or “ bird,” 
“duck,” amulet. This was found on the bottom land, about fifty 
rods from the Wabash river, seven miles south of Peru, Ind. I 
have found on the same farm numerous arrows, axes, fleshers, and 
three perforated tablets. The amulet to which I refer is unlike 
any other that I have owned. The body and especially the head 
are much larger. The head resembles a mammal. The stone 
has no perforations. Last week I procured an amulet of this same 
type, but of a more common form. It is highly finished but has 
no perforations. During the last seven years I have located some 
twenty of these amulets though the most of them I have disposed 
of. I have at present five of the above type. (2.) A Tablet which 
is of considerable importance as it has cup-shaped impressions upon 
it. This I came across last week. The impressions are similar to 
those described by Dr. Charles Rau, in his monograph Contribu- 
tions to Am. Eth. Vol. V, Type 1, Fig. 1. (the common form.) . 
The Tablet is in the collection of Dr. John W. Hall, Sweetzer, 
Grant Co., Indiana. The Tablet was found on the surface and in 
the same field, on the same day, one broken ceremonial axe, perfo- 
rated, double bladed and one crescent perforated mace. These 
were in good condition. They may possibly have been the relics 
of Mound Builders or they may have belonged to Indians. (3) I 
have a relic which differs from any thing I have yet seen. t re- 
sembles a spade or digging implement, as it slopes to the edge, yet 
does not show any more polish at the edge than any other part of 
the stone. It is made out of slate. If it had been used for digging 
it would surely give more evidence of use than it does. What is 
most interesting in the implement is, that it has a deep groove run- 
ning the whole length but gradually running out. The groove 
shows traces of polish as if it had been placed in a handle and 
used as aspade. There isa notch at the upper part where the 
groove is deepest as if the handle had been fitted to the stone. 

(4.) A specimen made out of cannel coal was found 56 miles 
east of a gravel bank east of Portland, Jay Co., Ind. It was found 
with five human skeletons. I have in my collection over roo im- 
plements made from slate or greenstone, five quartz implements, 
one of them a discoidal stone found in Miami Co., Ohio, one 
“boat shaped ” implement, Grant Co., Ohio, one “ceremonial axe,” 
Miami Co., Ohio, others found in Morrow Co., Ohio. These are 
finely polished and are interesting relics. J. R. Nissiey, 

Bunker Hill, Miami Co., Ind. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EXPLORATIONS AMONG THE EMBLEMATIC 
MOUNDS. 


The editor of this journal has been spending several weeks in 
exploring the mounds of Wisconsin. Journeys were taken into 
the eastern, central and western portions of the State, one of 
them without company; one of them in connection with Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas and his assistants; others with associates, gentlemen who 
are interested in the subject of archeology, but not professionals. 
The results of these explorations will be given hereafter at length, 
but are here referred to briefly. 

There was one locality which Dr. Lapham has described in his. 
“Antiquities of Wisconsin” which we were anxious to visit, that at 
West Bend, Washington County. This is the locality which 
was first visited by Mr. L. L. Sweet, a surveyor. According to 
this gentleman’s account there was here a defensive enclosure con- 
sisting of long straight walls which ran at right angles to one an- 
other, and within the enclosure were the effigies of certain military 
weapons, such as war clubs and sling-stones. The description was 
unique, and gave the idea that here was the abode of a military 
clan. A trip to the place revealed something very different. No 
enclosure was there, no effigy of a war club, and no signs of a mili- 
tary residence. In fact, so far as has been discovered, no actual 
military fortifications existed among the emblematic mound build- 
ers. Enclosures are very few, and those mainly designed for per- 
manent villages. Occasionally, quasi enclosures have been discov- 
ered which were apparently designed as corals for elk or deer, and 
one was devoted to religious purposes, though possibly the seat 
of civil power, a place where chief council houses were erected. An 
enclosure was found on the west side of the Mississippi in Alamakee 
Co., Iowa, but this proved to be the site of an Indian village, and not 
the home of emblematic mound builders. At least every indication 
was to the effect that a warlike and savage tribe had a residence in 
the wild retreat and here left the traces of their stockade. The local- 
ity in West Bend presents no enclosure, but instead there is a very 
large group of animal effigies. These effigies are scattered promis- 
cuously over the surface, once nearly covering with their massive 
forms, the thirty acres of forest in which they are situated. Some 
of them have been destroyed and the area has now been reduced to 
about twenty acres. They may have been tribal emblems, and poss- 
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ibly embodied a tribal record. The effigies are very distinct, some of 
them rising in bold relief three or four feet above the ground, and 
stretching out three or four hundred feet in length. They present 
a great variety of forms including the effigies of panthers, wild 
cats, squirrels, raccoons, birds, serpents, lizards and other animals. 
It is a very interesting locality to visit, the only trouble is that 
every visitor thinks that he must dig and destroy. Digging into 
the emblematic mounds has, however, generally resulted in disap- 
pointment. Excavators rarely find any relics. 


The second place visited was the celebrated ancient city Aztalan. 
The inquiry in reference to these works was, did they belong to a 
tribe which had migrated and brought in the southern type of pyr- 
amid building, or did they belong to the emblematic mound 
builders? We think that our discoveries prove the latter. 
We at least found emblematic mounds within a mile of this 
enclosure and believe that we discovered traces of effigies 
within the enclosure itself. Dr. Lapham’s descriptive plate 
would indicate this and the fact that the works in the vicinity 
were all connected by signal stations would also indicate that 
the effigies near the cemetery, a mile north of the ancient 
city, were built by the same people. We discovered in the 
vicinity traces of two or three distinct periods of occupation. At 
Mud Lake, ten miles north of Aztalan, there is a series of mounds 
and earthworks. One group contains corn hills, garden beds and 
small burial mounds but no effigies. Another group contains mas- 
sive conical mounds arranged ina large circle around an enclos- 
ure as if it was the site of an ancient village. A third group con- 
tained animal effigies. The same point was proven by a series of 
mounds at Lake Mills, three miles west of Aztalan. Here on one 
side of the lake were about fifty small burial mounds, all of which 
contained bones in good preservation; undoubtedly those of In- 
dians. On the other side near the village and on either side of the 
railroad were effigies and associated with them were many long 
mounds, which were undoubtedly used as screens by hunters who 
resorted to the lake and to the marsh which forms the inlet of the 
lake, to shoot duck, wild geese and water fowls. 


A third expedition was made in the direction of Prairie du Chien. 
The discoveries made here are important. There are here massive 
heaps of earth the object of which has hitherto been unknown. In 
examining three different localities, both above and below the city of 
Prairie du Chien, it was discovered that the object of these heaps. 
was to form places of retreat in times of high water. The 
mounds were arranged around a large circular enclosure as if there 
had been extensive villages within the circles, but the situation of 
each village was on the bottom land, or rather the first terrace 
where on rare occasions the water might overflow and bring dan-. 
ger to the inhabitants. This was the case especially in the village 
which was situated near Wyalusing, six miles below the mouth of 
the Wisconsin river. Parties under the employ of the Ethnolog- 
ical Bureau at Washington, have spent two seasons in excavating: 
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these mounds but to very little effect. Intruded burials have been 
discovered but Mound Bulders’ relics have been few and far be- 
tween. Citizens of Prairie du Chien have dug into the mounds 
but have discovered very few relics in them. 

Another point of inquiry was in reference to the elephant and 
camel effigies. It is the second time that the editor of this journal 
has made asearch for them. Dr. Thomas was present when we 
went to the locality where Dr. J. W. Phene says he discovered 
the camel effigies in Campbell Cooley. We found an obliterated 
buffalo effigy but no camel. The place where the elephant mound 
is said to be located was not visited by Dr. Thomas. It is situated 
in a swale which runs down towards a large bayou of the Missis- 
sippiriver. Near it there is a bird effigy. The wings of the bird 
stretch across the swale but the body of the so-called elephant 
stretches lengthwise with the head toward the river. We saw the 
effigy two years ago and examined it closely. This year we reached a 
point of land from which we could see the two effigies in their rel- 
ative situations and in their topographical surroundings. We think 
that the two were designed for a game drive but we are hardly 
prepared to say that the game which was hunted was either the 
mastodon, the mammoth or the elephant, primi genus or America- 
nus. 

Another point which is a very interesting one, was cleared up 
by this summer’s explorations. The fact that the effigy mounds 
were frequently erected as game drives we think will now be ack- 
nowledged. This was the conclusion which the party under the 
employ of the Ethnological Bureau reached, we believe. The point 
which was taken up in connection with the acknowledged use of the 
effigies and long mounds combined, was, where are the villages in 
which the hunters made their residences? The conclusion which the 
editor of this journal has reached after many days of exploration is 
that they were situated on the bottom lands or terraces near the 
rivers but they were sometimes ten and twelve miles away 
from the game drives. The village sites of the Mississippi river 
we think are to be connected with the game drives on the ridges 
-or water sheds which divide the Mississippi river from the Kicka- 
poo valley. In searching along this rugged and precipitous valley 
we discovered the corner effigy or the effigy which marked the 
boundary of the particular clans whose game drives we have dis- 
covered before on the distant summit. It was the same effigy, 
namely that of a swallow, which had been seen in connection with 
the effigies of buffaloes and bears in the game drives but it was here 
isolated and yet was on a summit of land which could be seen 
plainly from the distant game drives. 


The clan boundary was the last point which we sought for in 
our explorations. Clan totems were discoved in connection with 
the three villages on the Mississippi river, at least the villages to the 
north of the mouth of the Wisconsin were proven to belong to a 
different clan from those on the south side ot the river. The loca- 
tion of the clans was studied in many other localities but in none 
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so satisfactory as here for the reason that the effigies had been pre- 
served better in the midst of the rocky and rough hills adjoining 
the river than they are any where else in the State. Great havoc 
has been made with the emblematic mounds since Dr. Lapham 
made his survey and published his monograph. The data has been 
destroyed in many localities so that it is impossible to make out the 
system that existed except as one goes to the wildest and most un- 
cultivated parts of the State. 


va’ 
Vv 





NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


LECTURES ON THE NAHUATL LANGUAGE.—It.may be news to 
most readers that in Paris thissummer a regular course of lectures was 
delivered on the Nahuatl or Aztec language. The lecturer was 
the learned M. Remi Simeon, already well known to students by 
his excellent edition of the Nahuatl Grammar of Olmos. His in- 
troductory lecture delivered in May last is published in the Arch- 
ives de la Societe Americaine de France. He refers to the beauty 
of the language, the means of studying it, and its character. M. 
Simeon has for many years been preparing a dictionary of the 
Nahuatl, the appearance of which will be welcome to all who 
would pursue a course in it. 


An UNDEscrRIBED NAnuATL Mss.-—Not long since I came 
into possession of a voluminous MSS. in Nahuatl, which is appa- 
rently undescribed. It has 373 leaves octavo, closely written on 
both sides in a small but beautifully clear hand. The contents are 
sermons exclusively. There is no title page. It once belonged to 
the library of the celebrated bibliographer Beristain, as appears 
from his name on the first and last pages. At the end of the first 
sermon there are added the words, “ an de 1543, Zumarraga;” but 
paper and handwriting are of the 17th century, I should judge, 
and in its present shape the MSS. cannot be attributed to the fa- 
mous archbishop. 


MetTALts AMONG THE ANCIENT AMERICANS.—Last year Dr. 
Richard Andree published in Leipzig a work entitled “ Die Met- 
alle bei den Naturvilkern mit Berucksichtigung Praehistoricher 
Verhdltnisse.” Several chapters of it are occupied with the use 
of metals by the American Indians before the discovery. His re- 
searches include iron, copper, tin, bronze, gold and silver. His 
conclusions are cautious, and his pages may be taken as a very fair 
summary of the knowledge of metals disseminated among the 
tribes previous to the discovery. 


BIART ON THE AzTEcs.—The Parisian publisher, A. Hennuyer, 
is issuing a series of volumes under the general title, “Bibliotheque 
Ethnologique, the latest to appear of which is a handsome volume 
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with the title, Les Aztegues, Histoire, Moeurs, Coutumes, par 
Lucien Biart. The contents, however, are disappointing. The 
author gives no references for his statements on the ground that 
he is not writing for men of science; he is evidently quite unac- 
quainted with the modern literature of his subject, and I suspect 
very little with the original sources; the purely mythical Toltecs 
still figure in his pages as men of flesh and blood; all the maps 
and illustrations are borrowed; even his map of the Aztecs is a 
reproduction of that in Clavigero’s history. If the remaining 
volumes of the Bibliotheque Ethnologique are to be composed in 
this style, as mere job work, they will have value neither to the 
general reader nor to the man of science. 


ANCIENT HuMAN REMAINS IN MeExico.—Under the title 
Mission Scientifique au Mexigue et 4 l’ Amerique Centrale, the 
French Government is publishing a series of interesting volumes 
on our southern neighbors. The first issue relates to the anthro- 
pology of Mexico, and contains an instructive description of some 
ancient human remains disinterred in the Valley of the City of 
Mexico. The description is by Dr. Hamy, well known as one of 
the ablest living anthropologists. The most ancient skeleton de- 
scribed was obtained from a depth of about six feet, in the suburb 
of the city known as Tlaltelolco. The cranial capacity is unusu- 
ally small, the face markedly prognathic, the bones of the arm 
and fore arm long, and those of the leg and thigh short in com- 
parison with the modern standards. In these and other respects 
the skeleton has a simian aspect which separates it from the re- 
mains in later interments of the same locality, and leads Dr. Hamy 
to attribute it to a different stock from the Aztecs. That, how- 
ever, the tribe to which it belonged was moderately cultured was 
shown by the presence of abundant pieces of pottery in the grave 
with it. 

A discovery of remains of apparently much greater antiquity 
near the same locality is recorded in the last number of the Amer- 
can Naturalist. Portions of a skeleton were discovered at the 
foot of a hill called Penon de Los Banos, firmly imbedded in a 
calcareous Tufa. No ceramic remains were associated with it. 
From its general characteristics the rock is assigned to the older 
quaternary. The teeth are regular, indicating that the man be- 
longed to an unmixed race ; the canines are not conical, but have 
the same shape as the incisors, a peculiarity of ancient Aztec re- 
mains. Unfortunately the skull was too imperfect to admit of 
measurements. 


Stupy oF Maya Hrerociypuics.—There are a few earnest 
students who continue to give this interesting subject their attention. 
Dr. Forsteman, of Dresden, writes me that he has definitely fixed 
the character of the Dresden Codex to be a calendar of festivals 
which were to take place in a given number of weeks. He has 
ascertained the hieroglyph for 20 used in that codex. He has not 
been able to find any positive signs of phonetic characters, unless 
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they be in certain frequently repeated figures which he takes to be 
word-endings. 


THE TARASCAS AND THEIR LANGUAGE.—The Tarascas in- 
habited the state of Michoacan and submitted voluntarily to Cortes. 
They were quite as civilized as the Aztecs, and spoke a language 
remarkable for its vocalic harmony and synthetic construction. 
We know, however, singularly little about them, and even in the 
National Museum of Mexico there is not a single specimen of 
their technical products. The language is still spoken with con- 
siderable purity, especially in some mountain villages. There is 
now some prospect that this neglect of them will cease. A native 
of Michoacan, an educated physician, has announced the publica- 
tion of a series of works on their language and antiquities, several 
of them from ancient unpublished MSS. It is to be hoped that 
this worthy investigator, so well equipped for the work, Dr. Nico- 
las Leon, will receive from the Mexican Government the moderate 
assistance which he needs to enable him to carry out his meritor- 
ious undertaking. 


Tue Koroscn Vers.—A corrected scheme of the Kolosch 
verb has been reprinted from the proceedings of the Vienna 
Academy by Prof. Friedrich Miiller. It is in part theoretical, but 
may be accepted as a correct exhibition of this difficult grammat- 
ical subject. Although the Kolosch verb has two forms, one by 
prefixes and one by suffixes, both are strictly American in charac- 
ter, that is, they are not verbs at all in the sense of Aryan gram- 
mar, but possessive and instrumental expressions. 


Tuer Micmac Dictionary.—There is some prospect that the 
Micmac Dictionary, which has been the result of forty years of 
labor by the Rev. Silas T. Rand, of Nova Scotia, will be publish- 
ed by the Dominion Government. The work is much the most 
complete representation of Eastern Algonkin lexicography which 
has ever been composed, and it is to be hoped that its appearance 
will not be delayed. 


Von Tscuup1, J. J.; Organismus der Khetshua—Sprache. 
Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus. 1884, pp. 16 and 534. Contains a 
thorough and most interesting sketch of the evolution of the Pe- 
ruvian language, and a full exhibit of Peruvian ethnography. 


Tren Karte, Dr. HeEnry—Les Indians Apaches. In Scéence 
et Nature, Paris, No. of Dec. 27, 1884, pp. 54-58; illustr. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—The 
Sixth Biennial Congress of Americanists, which was proposed to 
have been held in Turin, Italy, in the month of September of this 
year, has been postponed on account of the cholera, which has not 
only been ravaging Spain to such a degree as would probaly pre- 
vent the attendance of several esteemed members of the Spanish 
delegation, but has appeared in Italy, and a few cases in Turin itself. 
The sixth session, therefore, will be held in Turin, in September, 
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1886; and that this may not interfere with the projected scheme of 
the sessions, the seventh session will take place the year following, 
and probably in Berlin. 
By order of the Committee of Organization: 
D. G. Brinton, Vice President. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


In Vature, vol. xxx, p. 248, is a valuable illustrated paper by 
Prof. Jacobsthal, on the evolution of forms of ornament. 


Vincenzo Dorsa has just published at Cosenza a second edition 
of his popular beliefs of Calabria,* in which he traces their Greek 
and Latin origins. This work contains curious details on sun and 
fire worship. 


M. Pitré has lately published in the Acta Comparationis Lit- 
terarum universarum (Kolozsvar, Hongrie,) a valuable paper on 
the evil eye, entitled La Fettatura ed il mal occhio in Sicilia. The 
magazine is one of the best conducted in Europe under the schol- 
arly Dr. Hugo Von Meltzel. 


Pror. CARL MEYER (Bale) has just published a work, “Der 
Aberglaube des Mittelalters und der naechste Folgenden Fahr- 


hunderte in which he ably handles a neglected field. 


M. GENEROSOV has just published (at Saratov) a work on the 
popular notion of /ife after death, based on folk songs, lamenta- 
tions, traditions, etc. A curious and valuable idea. 


Pror. Koutrkovsky (of Odessa) has fgg Russian ) 
a work—“Researches on the Bacchic cults in Indo-European an- 
tiguity”—in which he studies the role that ecstacy has played. 


Paris.—On April 15, 1884, a Congress of learned societies was 
held at the Sorbonne, and a number of papers on archeelogical 
subjects was read, the most important of which was by Mr. 
Nicaise,on some objects found in a tumulus at Septsaulx, (Marne) 
France, none of which possessed any religious significance ; by 
P. de la Croix, on the ancient burial grounds of Poitiers, of the 
4th and 5th centuries, in which he had found 21 distinct methods 
of sepulture, from the plain interment of the poorest classes, up 
to the cremation of the rich; by Mr. Hd. Forestie, on some special 
customs of baptism, marriages, funerals, and ceremonials after in- 
terment which were prevalent at Montauban. 


Paris.—M. de Charency read before the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, on March 14, a note on the name Awkulkan, as found in the 
Codex Troano, which he considers should read Aukulkane. 





*Za Tradizione greco-latina negli usie nelle credenze popolari della Calabria cit- 
eriore. 
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La TAENSA, a-t’il eté, forge. * ¢ ¢ Under this title 
M. Lucien Adam, the eminent Americanist, publishes a reply to 
Dr. Brinton’s strictures on the Taensa grammar and dictionary, 
M. Adam freely admits all the suspicions that can arise from the 
non production of the original MS., said to have been once in 
the possession of M. Parisot, and adds some letters from the latter 
gentleman, which he himself considers unsatisfactory. But he 
falls back in his own defense on the ground that the Taensa gram- 
mar does not differ enough from other well-known American 
languages to be suspicious in itself. The pamphlet is caustic in 
style, and severe. M. Adam speaks of “putting one’s feet on 
the table,” which he says is not the custom in France; he says 
that France is not the classic land of imposture andhumbug. All 
these things, even ¢f they were true, would not be to the point in 
controversy, which is the genuineness of the work in question. A 
candid review of the situation must lead to great doubts, which 
only the production of the genuine MS. can dispel. 


Cartos Von Koseritz has just published a series of Anthro- 
pologital essays relating to Brazil. Among his collections were 
stone implements found with the remains of the Megatherium, 
Rhinoceros, Cave Bear, etc., confirming the discoveries of Dr. 
Lund at Lagoa Santa, and assuming as great antiquity for the 
early American races as for the River Drift men of the old world. 
A remarkable skull found by him near Cidreira leads him to the 
opinion that the earliest inhabitants of South Brazil were distinct 
from and of a lower type than the tribes dwelling there in the 
historic period.—Vature. Vol. xxx, p. 395. 
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NOTES ON ARCHAZOLOGICAL RELICS. 


BY E. A. BARBER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Retics.—A letter received in 1882 from Dr. Harvey Reed, 
Mansfield, says: My uncle, Thos. Reed, of Dalton, Ohio, has a 
very large and rare collection of prehistoric relics. He has been 
collecting for over 40 years. Dr. J. W. Craig, of this city, has 
lately secured the largest and finest mester. It weighs over a ton, 
is over two feet high and about two feet wide, with a concavity 
near a foot wide at the top. It is of “nigger lead.” It was found 
in Ashland county, Ohio. 


Mr. J. W. Laidlow, of Toronto, Canada, has a large collection 
of relics, such as are found in Canada, and illustrative &f the habits 
of the Canada Indians. Mr. Hodges, of Clayton, Iowa, has been 


surveying emblematic mounds in Iowa. He has a collection of 
M. B. relics. 


Mr. T. H. Lewis is diligently at work exploring mounds and 
searching for relics. He has found effigies in Iowa. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF RELICS. 


In our last number we described a number of relics which had 
been found in Siberia, in the extreme north of Europe and Asia. 
In our present number we shall speak of relics which have come 
from the extreme south of the same continent, namely, from Tas- 
mania and Australia. Our description is taken from the bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Vol. XV. 1883, and the cuts are those 
which were used, but which have been kindly furnished us by 
Prof. F. W. Putnam. The relics themselves are in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass. It will be noticed that these imple- 
ments which come from the extreme south are much ruder in their 
character than those from the north. They indicate a very rude 
State of culture among the people who made them. The two 
series of relics exhibit a great contrast. The Siberian specimens 
are all of them polished stone, and in their forms follow quite an 
advanced type. Some of them have broad flanges, a feature which 
is quite rare in stone implements. The southern specimens are, 
however, neither polished or even chipped, but are mere fragments 
of stone which have been subject to very little change from arti- 
ficial causes. The two series illustrate the contrast which exists at 
times between stone implements, and show the extremes of the 
stone age. We might place between these a series of implements 
which would embrace specimens from the paleolithic and the neo- 
lithic age, and yet would not pass the bounds which are marked 
by these relics. 

There is a point, however, which these illustrate, and that is the 
manner in which rude people were accustomed to use their imple- 
ments, or at least some of them. We would have no doubt that 
the polished stone relics had been used as cutting tools, probably as 
axes, but the rude specimens would puzzle us. Here, however, 
we have the relics hafted, the handles still left upon them. Prof. 
Putnam says: “Figure 1 is an illustration of a rude stone imple- 
ment provided with a handle, from Tasmania. The handle is 
simply a tough twig which has been cut or scraped flat on one side 
and then bent over the stone, the flat surfaces coming together be- 
low the stone are secured in place by a string and form a rounded 
handle. 

Another primitive form of cutting implement is shown in Fig. 2. 
This is from Australia, and was made by fastening sharp frag- 
ments or flakes of stone to a stick by means of a tenacious gum. 
It is a good illustration of the manner in which flint and other 
flakes may have been mounted for use as saw-like knives by North 
American tribes.” 

The comparison between these relics and such as may be found 
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in the American Continent is to be given. Prof. Putnam has 
compared them to the argillite relics which have been takerti out of 
the gravel beds at the Delaware river, at Trenton, N. J. The 
comparison is a good one, especially as it illustrates an important 
point. The great question has been whether these argillite speci- 
mens were implements. They seem to have been chipped, but 
were they chipped so as to have been useful. Chipping may some- 
times come from natural causes; from either pressure or abrasion, 
but there would be, of course, no such chipping as would indicate 
that they were intended for use or for hafting. If it should occur 
it would be a mere accidental feature and would not be repeated. 
Prof. Putnam has selected a specimen which in its form would 
favor the idea that they were intended for hafting, and has furnish- 
ed cuts for the same. See Figs. 3, 4 and 5. He does not state how 
many such specimens there are in the collection. 


He says that implements such as these were readily made from 
any kind of stone which fractures with a sharp edge, and they 
were formed by striking off pieces with another stone which 
served asa hammer. In each locality the stones which have this 
essential character soon became known, and hence we find that 
chipped implements made of several varieties of slate, jasper and 
quartz, are abundant in this ficinity, while in other parts of Amer- 
ica flint or chert, obsidian, Baeadcar, and other kinds of stones 
were used. i 

A variety of argillite wa$ the material in common use among 
the people inhabiting the valley of the Delaware at a time so re- 
mote that we are unable, as jyet, to express it in years. While we 
cannot affirm that the rudely, made implements found in the Tren- 
ton gravel were fastened to handles, it is probable that they were, 
as we know that similiar implements are furnished with handles 
by savages probably as low in the scale of humanity as were the 
ancient men of the glacial epoch. Figures 3, 4, and 5 represent 
two of the argillite implements from the Trenton gravel. 

There is a test, however, which might be applied. If a speci- 
men could be found which showed the marks of abrasion or fric- 
tion from being used with a handle, or even which had been dulled 
at its edge by pounding or cutting, the evidence would be conclu- 
sive. No such specimen has hoot found. The comparison which 
we should draw would be between the relic from Tasmania and 
the stone mauls which are found near the ancient mines of Lake 
Superior, though the Tasmagian implement is much smaller and 
lighter than these. The Austtalian relic may have its counterpart 
in North America, but we have not seen any. The difficulty in 
the case is that the wooden handle which may have been used for 
mounting saw-like knives have perished, and the fragments or 
flakes would be too rude in their form to show how they were 
hafted or used. The study of cutting tools or implements which 
were used like an ax, with a handle at the side has not been carried 
out very far in this country. We are thankful to Prof. Putnam 
for his suggestion’and for furnishing cuts to illustrate it. 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 2, 
Fic, 1, Rude Stone Axe in a wooden handle, From Tasmania, 
Fic, 2, Stone Chips fastened by gum to a wooden hand!e, From Australia, 
Fic, 3. Implement of Argellite from the Trenton Gravel. 





Fig. 5. 
Fics. 4 and §, Implements of Argillite from Trenton Gravel 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


Tue LANGUAGE OF THE Ko.us oF CENTRAL INDIA —The Kollhs or Kols, as 
the word is more commonly spelled, whose name has been extended to all the 
tribes forming one grand division of the aboriginal population of India, are 
found chiefly on the plateau of Chutia Nagpore, at the base of the great south- 
ern peninsula. ‘Tradition assigns them an earlier home on the banks of the 
Ganges, whence they were driyen to their present seats by the intrusive Ar- 
yans, Their name was first given by Hindus us an epithet of contempt, and 
means ‘‘swine slayers ”; they call themselves Horo ‘men,’ contracted into Ho, 
or Munda-horo ‘Munda-men.’ The Kolbs knew nothing of letters, until mis- 
sionaries of the Gossner society first reduced their language to writing. For 
this pu) pose both Sanskrit and Roman characters were used. We have now a 
brief but excellent grammar of the Muodari-Kolh dialect, but no dictionary, 
save a few brief lists of words. Rev. A. Nottrott, the author of the grammar, 
has a dictionary in preparation. Portions of the Bible translated by the mis- 
sionaries and a few other books for religious instruction, are the only other 
specimens of this tongue that we possess, 

The Kolh language presents many interesting features, of which the follow- 
ing statement will give some idea. Gender is not denoted by suffixes, but by 
special words, as futher, mother, or by prefixed words signifying ‘male’ or 
‘female.’ These words vary :.ccording as the object is rational or irrational; 


thus, kora hon ‘son,’ kuri hon daughter, but sandi sim, ‘ cock,’ enga sini, ‘hen.’ 
Three numbers—singular, dual aud plural—are recognized; but formerly the 


distinction was applied only to living objects; it is now used in a limited degree 
to lifeless objects. The same disregard of the individuality of things without 
life is shown in the use of a neuter plural subject with a singular verb. The 
same law prevails in Greek. Substantives ava pronouns are declined by add- 
ed particles, which are the same for all words and all numbers. The dative 
and the accusative take the same ending. Adjectives are declined only when 
used as substantives. The dul and plural of the first personal pronoun have 
each an exclusive and an inclusive form; by the first 1 mean ‘‘we, excluding 
you,” and by the second, ‘‘we, including you.” The Kolh has no distinct rel- 
ative pronoun, Lut the forms of the interrogative pronoun are sometimes used 
instead, in imitation of the Hindi, In generzl, relatiye clauses are avoided by 
the free use of participles. 

The language has native names for numerals only for 1 to 10 and for 20. 
All others are formed by combinations of these, signifying multiplication or 
addition. Thus, 20 is hist; 40 is bar hist, ‘two-twenty,’ 50, bar hist gelea, ‘two- 
twenty-ten’; 51, bar hisi gel-miad, ‘two twenty-ten-one,’ etc. The cardinals 
are also used in an ordinal sense, except that ‘first’ and ‘second’ have distinct 
forms. The verb is by far the most instructive and complicated part of Kolh 
speech. It distinguishes three numbers; seven tense forms; and six mode 
forms. Person is usually expressed twice, once before the verb and again as a 
suffix. In the latter position the pronoun is expressed in full or is abbreviated 
according to the form of the verb. If aSnegative adverb precedes the verb, 
the personal ending must be appended to that instead of to the verb. The same 
transfer occurs in some other cases. The exclusive and inclusive use of the 
1st dual and plural is recognized in the verb, The tenses are: Present, defi- 
nite and indefinite; Imperfect; Future; Perfect, definite and indefinite; and 
Pluperfect. The twoforms of the Present distinguish an act now occur- 
ring, from one stated as a general truth, as we should say ‘‘ the man is dying,” 
or ‘‘man dies.” The Perfect indefinite answers to the Greek aorist and the 
Perfect definite to the same tense in English. The Present and Perfect are 
formed by suffixes appended to the verb-root; the Future has no tense 
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suffix; and the Imperfect and Pluperfect are formed with participles and 
a helping verb. 

The modes are: Indicative, Conjunctive, Conditional, Imperative, Infinitive, 
and Participle. The Conjunctive, found only in the present tense, and the 
Conditional, formed from all tenses, are each marked by special mode signs, 
inserted between the tense sign and personal ending. The Im tive has 
forms for the 2d — alone, the other persons being supplied by the Con- 
junctive. An infinitive and participle may be formed from the several tenses 
by appropriate suffixes. Participles, like adjectives, are frequently transformed 
into substantives by adding the sylable ¢ or ni to the tense stem. While the 
Kolh verb does not mark ene Ea recnag of the subject, it has special forms in the 
Indicative and Conjunctive 3d sing., avcording as the subject is animate or 
inanimate. It also has the more remarkable peculiarity that, when a transi- 
tive verb has a personal pronoun as object in the accusative or dative, that ob- 
ject is incorporated in the form of the verb. Thus aing abungtanaing, ‘I am 
washing’; aing abungmetanaing, ‘I am washing you,’ etc. Both person 
and number have expression in this way, in case of living beings. If the verb 
has both a direct and an indirect object, the latter only is taken into the 
inflection. ' A passive voice is formed by the insertion of a passive sign be- 
tween the root and the tense sign, or if that is wanting, a personal ending; 
thus, aing abunging, ‘I shall wash,’ aing abungoaing, *I shall be oobel? 
abungtan, ‘washing,’ abungotan, ‘being washed.’ A reflexive voice is in like 
manner formed by an inserted letter or syllable, », en, or on, thus aing abung- 
entanaing, ‘1 am washing myself.’ The sign is the same for ali persons. 

A reciprocal conjugation is produced by the insertion, in the root, of the 
letter p with the root vowel repeated; thus, kul ‘ask,’ is kupul, ‘sk one anoth- 
er’; om, ‘give,’ opom, ‘give mutually.’ 

The syntax of the Kolh sentence is simple; the subject stands first and the 
verb last; limiting substantives precede those they limit; adjectively-used words 
commonly have the same position; but sometimes follow—in both cases with- 
out inflection. We have already noted that inanimate objects in the plural 
take a verb in the singular; on the other hand, when the subject denotes a 
woman who has children the verd isinthe dual; The words which we call 


repositions should for a similar reason be termed postpositions in Kolh, 


y 


hey do not cause any inflection in the substantives which they govern. 

The Kolh and its sister languages belong to the so-called agglutinative 
division of human speech, which is commonly accounted inferior to the in- 
flecting languages in apparatus for expressing thought. However this may be 
in general, even this incomplete sketch is enough to show that the Kolhs in 
their savagery have produce¢ a system of word-forms—particularly in the 
verb—which would not inadequately serve as a vehicle for the thought of the 
most cultivated nation of Europe. 


Tue Bacoso TriBE or SoutH Mrnpanao.—The island of Mindanao is the 
most southerly and, next to Luzon, the largest of thé Philippine group. It 
has a varied population, consisting in part of Negritos, of Mohammedans with 
Arabic blood in their yeins, and of Malay tribes of various origins. Among 
the last are the Bagobos, who have scattered settlements amid the forests in 
the southern part of the island. Two German travelers, Messrs. Schadenberg 
and Koch, recently spent some time with this people, and carefully observed 
their customs. The result of their observations has been publisued in the 
Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie, Heft. I, 1885.. The Bagobos live in villages, con- 
taining cach about 200 fighting men, and built upon elevated spots convenient 
for observation and defense. At the head of each is an hereditary chief or 
Dato, who is the leader in war and the administrator of village affairs in peace. 
The population consists of freemen and slaves. The latter are captives in war 
or kidnapped children, and their lot is not especially hard, except that from 
them sacrificial victims are selected. Polygamy is practiced according to the 
wealth of the husband, but the wife first married holds the highest rank in 
the family. As soun as children get their permanent teeth the six front ones 
in each jaw are usually subjected to filing. These are sometimes brought to 
& point or filed back tu the gums, or notched at the edge. Tattooing in elabo- 
rate patterns is practiced by both sexes as soon as they arrive at the age of 
puberty. When a persun dies, the corpse, dressed in bis best clothes and wrap- 
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ped in a mat of Pandanus, leaves is buried beneath the hut, which is ever after- 
wards forsaken. If the deceased was rich, a slave is perhaps killed and laid 
in the same grave. A surviving husband or wife usually marries again.. The 
houses of the Bagobos are built of bamboo and set upon posts or living trees 
about 15 fect above the ground. They are reached by a notched bamboo pole, 
which is drawn a at night for greater security. The subsistence of the 
people is by agriculture and hunting. The former is chiefly of the rude sort 
practiced by the aboriginal tribes of India, which consists in felling and burn- 
ing a spot of jungle and depositing the seeds in the ashes. Considerable skill] 
is displayed in catching wild beasts in traps, or killing them with arruws or 
lances. The blow-pipe is much used for destroying the smalier animals. The 
Bagobos are fond of narcotics, anl balabac, tobacco, and the betel-nut are 
always at hand. The first is an intoxicating drink made of the fermented 
juice of the sugar cane. Its stimulating qualities are sometimes strengthened 

y the additition of u decoction of tobacco. A high sense of honor in regard 
to most things prevails among this people, but, angularly. the theft of horses, 

irls and children is not looked upon as criminal. The only punishments 

nown are death and fines. Blood-feuds are constantly arising between fami- 
lies, and vengeance embraces not only the guilty person but all his relatives, 
so that whole villages are sometimes involved in hostility. The Bagobos have 
the religious notions common to people at their stage of culture. They cay 
that heaven and earth were created by the two supreme gads, Ugismanama, 
and Mandarangan. The former is the god of the good and dwells in heaven; 
the latter is the god of the evil and is constantly seeking to harm mankind. 
At first the earth was covered with water, except the volcano Apo, the tallest 
peak in theseAslands. After other dry land had appeared, and vegetation had 
ate of which the bamboo and the areca-palm were the first, the two gods, 

odlni and Malibud, took, the one a bamboo and the other a palm and split 
them. Out of the first stepped a little hey, and out of the second a little girl; 
from this first pair the race has descended. The Bagobos believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in the reward of the righteous and punishment of the 
wicked. The souls of the good reach the heaven of Ugismanama, having 
ae on the way ten stations, each ruled by a different deity; the souls of the 

ad having tasted the bliss of heaven, are remanded to the home of Mandar- 
angan, where they suffer évery conceivable torture. In explanation of cer- 
tain phenomena of nature, they say that the sun loses its light at setting, and 
travels during the night toward the east that it may rise in the morning. 
They also call the sun a man, the moon his wife, and the stars their children. 
Thunder is caused by the movements of a huge swine in the center of the 
earth, that is beaten when it lightens. Earthquakes are produced by the vi- 
brations of a huge supporting pillar of the earth when it is shaken by a mighty 
serpent. On such occasions the dogs are set howling to drive the disturber 
off. Eclipses are caused by the attempts of a crocodile to devour the sun or 
moon. The howling of dogs, the sounding of musical instruments, every 
possible roisc is raised to deter the monster from his purpose. The language 
of the Bagobos is a dialect of the Malayan speech. The writer, Herr Schad- 
enberg, gives us a brief vocabulary collected by him during his residence with 
this people, but allows us no further insight into the structure of the language. 





ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, DP. C. 


The poetic literature of the Slavic nations, especially of the Southern Slavs, 
has never failed to be singularly attractive to the European mind through its 
peculiur dreamful melancholy, its weird imagery, the doleful minor-keyed 
music prem be its verses and the unvarying, though not monotonous 
trochaic rhythm in which their popular poetry is worded. This character is 
also inherent to the poetry of the Finns and Esths in Russia, who are not of 
Slavic, but of Mongolic origi. The mode of life, customs and manners prac- 
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tices and laws observed by the Southern Slavs are, however, more ‘‘ natural- 
istic” and ‘‘ rustic” instututions than those of most other Euro nations, 
and since we find much of the sensual, coarse and barbaric in them, we are 
reminded that what we — as highly poetical in Slavic and other folk-lore, 
should be often designated by the more appropriate epithet of naturalistic, 
simple and naive. Simplicity 1s by itself one of the the pas ag eg of 
the poetical. Many authors have illustrated the civil and home life of the 
Slavs, and recently Dr. F. Krauss has from his proper experience sketched it 
more fully and thoroughly than others have done in recent times.* In gettin 
up this extensive publication the learned and enthusiastic author has receiv 
liberal help from scientific societies and especially from an Austrian Maecenas, 
the Barcn Ferdinand von Andrian-Werburg. Many sides of — life are 
treated or spoken of only incidentally, asagriculture, trades and professions, mus: 
ic, sy But we meet with all details wished for concerning tribal and family 
relations, domestic life, courtship, marriage, married life, divorce, adoption, 
widowhood, hospitality, etc., the whole interspersed with frequent quotations 
from popu'ar poetry and proverbs either in German or Slavic or both. Russia 
and Poland are referred to only incidentally, as the author’s scope was to give a 
description of the Slavs on the Balkan peninsula only, and of the Southern 
border territories of Austria. Even a cursory perusal of the book suffices to 
give a high appreciation of the author’s singular aptitude to unravel the hidden 
causes of certain usages from slight, but to him unmistakable indications, es- 
pene when they are taken from the words of the language. Krauss 1s iamil- 
jar with several of the dialects spoken in the countries described by him. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMATEUR JOURNALS AND THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN.—The past year 
has been remarkable for one thing, that is the rise of a large number of ama- 
teur journals. At no period since we began the publication of the ANTIQUA- 
RIAN has there appeared so many of this class, but in no period has sv many 
been suspended. 

The experiment may be said to have worked itself out, for the majorit 
have already disappeared. This circumstance has led us to say a few wor 
in reference to our position toward amateur archeologists. 

It will, in the first place, be noticed that this journal has always been ready 
to recognize the work done by this class. 

This is especialiy remarkable, that as archeology has been conducted in 
this country it is absolutely essential that encouragement should be extended 
to beginners and honor bestowed upon the veterans, The longitude or latitude 
of any journal or society or association, are not to be considered so long as 
good and honest work is done. There may be at times crudeness, but no 
journal can afford really to condemn even crudeness, for out of chaos some of 
our mos* orderly scientific specialties have arisen. 

All that anyone can do is to hold himself to its own high standard, and yet 

encourage all classes, and so forge ahead as fast as possible. 
_ The technical and the abstract may appear in scientific reports and the lim- 
ited and specific may be followed by the specialist, but every journal which 
seeks for circulation must give full scope to the general, and at times must admit 
the speculative ard the imaginary. 

This is a strong point, and one that will win in the end. Science in this 
country is in that condition in which it must welcome the co operation of the 
amateurs. While holding itself to the highest standard and requiring exact 
work and often running into the technical and the special, yet its attitude 
has been and must beone which encourages beginners an aphatii the veterans, 

We make a second point as to the duty of discriminating between the con- 
tributors and correspondents, 

We would like to have it understood that the editor of the AMERICAN ANTI- 





*Dr. F. S. Krauss Sitte und Brauch der Sudslaven. Nach heimischen gedruckten und ungedruck- 
ten Quellen, Wien, 1885, A, Holder, publisher 26 und 68: pages. Octavo, 
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QUARIAN does not hold himself responsible for the positions taken by contributors 
and corre 5 

One object of the journal has been to give a hearing to the different classes. 
But as to the matter of discriminating it is impossible. We do not draw a line 
between the amateurs and the proficients, but prefer to gain information from 
all, and so represent the actual state of the science at the present time. We 
would ~ also that this arrangement has met the approval of many. Our 
— as a circulation in all parts of the world, and mainly among 

iterary societies, and the learned classes; but it isa singular fact that the com- 

mendations are as frequently bestowed upon the letters which come from the 
amateurs as upon the articles which come from the specialists. The special- 
ists, to be sure, give character to the journal, but the workers in the field, of 
whatever class, are always sure to gain a hearing because of their explorations. 
and discoveries. 

In reference to relics some might think that the editor s:ould discriminate 
and decide before-hard as to what are frauds und what are not. This, how- 
ever, we have not undertaken to do. We consider ourselves fortunate in not 
having been deceived, and yet we have not undertaken to sit in judgment upon 
all relics. Occasionally articles appear in which relics which are manifestly 
frauds are described, But the answers are sure to come, and when they come 
they are published. 

here is a third point which we make here. We understand that the ama- 
teur journals have been started mainly in the interest of collectors of relics. 
If this is the case we are sorry that they have not been sustained. For our- 
selves we have advocated and still favor a complete revolution in the matter of 
collecting relics. Wedo not consider that a relic has avy value unless the 
data concerning the find can be given. Collectors have many of them, imag- 
ined that they could get along without any journal and without books, and 
a gather a valuable cabinet. They are, however, mistaken in this policy. 

useums do sometimes go into the work of collecting specimens of primitive 

art without regard to the locality of the relics and without considering other 
history, but the best museums are coming to require that the history of the 
discovery of each relic should be carefully recorded. ‘rhis is going to 
affect the value of the reiics, The dealers cannot belp it, and relic hunters 
will find it out, some uf them to their sorrow. It has been said that the AN- 
TIQUARIAN is expensive—too expensive for most collectors. But perhaps col- 
lectors will find out that it is expensive to be without it. Weare sorry that 
the journals which were taken because they were cheap have not been sus- 
tained. We are sorry for the collectors more whan for the editors. A ‘‘little 
learning 1s a dangerous thing.” It may prove so in their case. We urge this 
upon the relic hunters, that if they would have their cabinets regarded as val- 
uable they must collect them with some degree of scientific system, and not in 
the hap-hazard manner which is common with the dealers in curiosities. Read- 
ing and collecting must go together ur the commercial value of cabincts will 
fall. We predict this, though we do not pretend to say how soon the prophecy 
will be fulfilled. We think that the scientific men understand one another in 
this point, and we are free to say that our sympathies are with the scieniists 
more than with the dealers. There are collectors—and their number is in- 
creasing—who know enough to collect a cabinet scientifically, but we fear’ 
that the majority are pourly informed. We believe that the commercial value 
of relics will be AncieA moms § from the ill-informed to the well-informed, though 
the change may be gradual. : 

We have been ready to recognize the good work collectors have done in 
this country, in the way of preserving the archeological tokens, but we could 
wish that it could be done more fully in the interest of archeological science, 
and less from the motives of mere curiosity seeking and the love of possession, 
and we are always glad to hear from collectors and to give descriptions of the 
relics in their cabinets, but we expect them in return to do some thing in the 
way of sustaining the ANTIQUARIAN, which is now again, we believe, the only 
journal devoted to the science of archeology, on the continent. 


THe MusEumM.—We would anuounce to our patrons that 7'he Museum, edited 
by Mr. E. A. Barber, at Philadelphia, has been merged into THE ANTIQUARIAN 
and will no longer be published separately, A department will be established in 
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Tue ANTIQUARIAN entitled ‘‘ The Museum,” or Notes on Archeological Relics, 
and Mr. Barbor will have charge of it. Mr. Barber has transferred the articles, 
correspondence and cuts which had accumulated during the four moths of his. 
editorial work to us, and we shall publish them as soon as possible. This. 
change brings to our magazine many new and honorable contributors and a 
very valuable associate. 


THE YounG MINERALOLOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN.—We have been informed 
by T. H. Wise that the editor of the above named journal has suspended its. 
publication. No further announcement needs to be made in reference to it. 


*Wyomine Historical AxD GEoLoaicaL SocreTy.—One of the best illus- 
trations of what a few intelligent and energetic citizens may do toward making 
a local society as vigorous and useful as any large or general association, is. 
offered by the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. Such societies 
are numerous in England, and in various parts of the continent of Europe, 
but in this country are very rare, and if they exist at all are very likely to be- 
short-lived and soon become things of the past. The local history of the Mt a 
oming valley, to be sure, is exceedingly interesting, but this society fortunately 
is not confined to local history, but enters the prehistoric field as well. 

It appears that eight numbers of the ‘‘Proceedings” have already been pub- 
lished, one of which is especially devoted to description of the Relics now in. 
the calinet of the society with photographic plates of various pottery vessels. 
The second volume has just been received. 

The present Number, Vol. II, No. 1 contains the constitution of the socie- 
ty, list of members, proceedings and four or five papers on special topics as fol- 
lows: Ist, a report of meterological observations. 2d, & report of the com- 
mittee on exploration of the archeological remains at Athens, Pa. 38d, The: 
a by Sheldon Reynolds, Esq.,‘on the Fresh Water Shell Heaps on the 

ilkesbarre and Hanover Rivers, 4th, A Bibliography on the History of the 
Wyoming Valley by Rev. Horace Hayden. 5th, An obituary notice of Colo- 
nel Wadhams, a former president of the socicty. From the report of commit- 
tee on the Remains at Athens, we glean the following interesting facts: 
This was a locality which bears the historical name of ‘* Tiogo,” and which 
according to tradition was formerly a place of great importance among the- 
Delawares and Shawnees. It was a point where several trails from the Iro- 
quois territory converged, and descended the Susquehanna, forming the great 
southern trail or highway of travel and migration into the South. It was a 
place where treaties were formed, one attended by Tedguscung in 1756. It 
was the place where Gen’! Sullivan built a fort in 1779. 

At this point .he committee has discovered and opened several graves and 
exhumed therefrom a variety of relics, none of which however, show any signs 
of modern workmanship. ‘The relics discovered are mainly pottery vessels, 
stone relics, a copper bracelet, two turtle shells which had been used as rattles, 
or possibly may have been significant as the totems of the tribe or clan former- 
ly living there. The pottery is such as is peculiar to the Atlantic coast yet it 
is described as bearing traces of two or three epochs, or at least of two or-three 
stages of pottery manufactory, some of the specimens being perfectly plain 
and others being covered with various markings and masks, as if a very con- 
siderable degree of art had been reached, The number seven seems to have 
been regarded as sacred, at least this number prevails in the markings on the 
pottery. 

More interesting than these pottery finds in the graves, is that of the relics in 
the ‘‘ Shell Heaps.” It appears that the caving away of the banks of the river 
has brought to light the sites of various old villages, of which shells and rel- 
jes are the only tokens and these hidden three or four feet beneath the soil. 
There are about five such villages. The relics disclosed are however, such as 
are peculiar to Pennsylvania, consisting mostly of lap stones, hammer stones, 
rubbing stones, discoidal stones, pestles, net sinkers, as well as fleshers, flint 
knives, slate gorgets, arrow points, celts, and flint clippings. Nowhere do the- 
first named relics abound in such comparative abundance as in Pennsylvania. 
and the find proves the more interesting as it helps to fix more definitely the 
characteristics of this archeological field. 


*Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. Vol, II, Part I; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa,, 1885, 
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The paper by Rev. Horace Hayden is a valuable contribution to literature, 
-and is peculiarly suggestive as it contains many titles which will be recognized 
as familiar even to the general reader. 


SyMBOLISM ON CorINs IN THE East.*—The last report of this Society con- 
tains an interesting article on Symbols found on the gold coins of the Guptas, 
by W. Theobold. The symbols referred to are the fillets, the cornucopia 
and the footstool. 

The first named according to the author bear many points of resemblance 
to the wreath in Greek art which are found either in the bands of Nike or 
-surrouuding the king’s head or suspended to the staff of the priest and some- 
times seen in the Indo-Scythic coins, but they are pronounced to be not 
wreaths but rather a noose cept significance cntirely different from the 
wreath. The noose according to the East Indian symbolism, especially in the 
hand of Siva had a significance which would delight the fancy of 
Inman and eyery other student of the phallic. In these coins the symbol 
had « modified significance and represented a female anthem homologous 
with the “‘sistrum” of Isis, typical of the fruitfulness whereof Iakshmi was 
the fountain-head. 

The cornucopia is also a symbol, which though borrowed from the Romans, 
thas on the Indo-Scythian coins, come to have an entirely different significance, 

‘‘A divergence of ideas” is also recognized by the author between the Indo- 
Scythian and the Guptka coins, as in the former the cornucopia is a recepta- 
cle stored with the kindly fruits of the earth but the Guptka coins represent 1t 
-as closed with the upper or broad end convex inform. This the author con- 
nects with the symbol of the Naga, the curved body of a hooded snake being 


recognized 1n its form, etc. 

The footstool is not so easily explained but this is described as a circle at 
the foot of the figure of a Goddess and represents really a coil of the same sym- 
‘bolic snake Naga, whose head is seen lying in the lap of the Goddess in the 
form of the cornucopia itself. Such is the interpretation of the symbolism in 
— The interpretation is certainly ingenious and shows much research 
an 


learning, in the line of symbolism. 


THe AMERICAN NATURALIST is one of the oldest and at the same time most 
‘courteous of our exchanges. Prof. O. T. Mason, the editor in charge of the 
Department of Anthropology, is a gentleman who always has a good word 
for his friends. This journal has received many kindly notices from his pen, 
-and we desire here to express our thanks, 


Tne AMERICAN AssocraTION met at Ann Arbor Aug. 27. Section (H) was 
organized by electing J. Owen Dorsey Vice President, and Mrs. E, A. Smith 
‘Secretary. The following papers were read: The Native Tribes of Alaska, 
W. H. Dall; On certain singular stone implements from Vermont, G. H. Per- 
kins; Explorations in the great Cahokia mounds. Wm. McAdams; Proper 
methods of exploring mounds, F. W. Putnam; Who made belt wampum? 
with exhibits, Erminaic A. Smith; Primary classifiers in Dheghia and cognate 
languages, J. Owen Dorsey; Exhibition of copperimplements, W. C. Wyman; 
The - aX of Kaces, Wm. Zimmerman: The Animal Mounds of Wis- 
consin, W. DeHass; Archeeclogical Remarks, \7. DeHass; Sacred war tent and 
‘some customs of the Omahas, Alice C, Fletcher; Laws and terms of relation- 
‘ship of the Omahas, Francis La Flesche; Exploration of recent Indian mounds 
in Dakota, William McAdams; Burial customs of our aborigines, Henry 
Gillman; Ancient pictographs in Illinois and Missouri, William McAdams: 
Exhibit of specimens with notes, W. L. Coftinberry; Customs, language and 
legends of the Senecas, J. W. Sanborn. The attendance was not as large as 
usual, but the character of the papers was quite equal to the average. Mr. E. 
S. Morse was elected president for the next year. Mr, Horatio Hale vice pres- 
ident for the section of Anthropology, aud Mr, A. W. Butler secretary. 


Tue Surro Lisrary.—California seems to be favored with wealthy gentle- 
men of literary tastes. The Bancroft library is well known. Recently a Mr. 
Sutro, who bas accumulated a fortune, has been buying books in Europe and 





*Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LIV, Part I, Nos, 1 and 2, 1885, Edited by the Philolog- 
ical Secretary, Calcutta, 1885, 
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is now preparing to build and donate a large library to the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Rare and curious editions, ancient manuscripts, old proclamations, il- 
luminated missals, old journals, odd bindings, etc., constitute the collection. — 
Mining and Scientific Press. 


Dr. Warp’s ExpLoration.—The result of Dr. Ward’s tour to Babylon is 
well known at last. We shall speak of it in our next number. 


Preuistoric Works IN On10.—A gentleman now eighty years of age, 
who in early life was employed in engineering operations on the old canal, has 
written a letter to the Christian: Mirror, in which‘ he describes the works at 
Newark, Circleville, etc., as they were thirty or fort pore ago. He states 
that the great mound at Circleville was 60 feet high, 30 of which was a natural 
elevation, the rest 80 artificial He speaks also of a deep intrenchment 
which led from the circle at Newark about 20 zods to a large spring. The 
later Indians knew nothing of these works, ; 


CoLLectors oF Retics.—Mr. J. W. Laidlow, of Toronto, Canada, has a 
large collection of relics illustrative of the archaeology of Canada. They are 
supposed to belong to the Canada Indians. Mr. Hodges, of Clayton, lowa, 
has also a collection of mound builders’ relics. He has found emblematic 
mounds near Clayton. Mr. T. H. Lewis is gathering a valuable cabinet. He 
also has discovered emblematic mounds in Southern Minnesota. 


A LETTER received in 1882 from Dr. Harvey Reed, Mansfield, says: My 
uncle, Thomas Reed, of Dalton, has a very large and rare coliection of pre- 
historic relics. He has been collecting for over 40 years. Dr. J, W. Craig, of 
Mansfield, has a very large and fine mortar. Itis of ‘‘nigger lead” and weighs 
nearly aton. It is about two feet high and two feet wide, with a cavity near- 
ly a foot wide at the top. 


Tue AGE or TREES,—The American Naturalist for September has an inter- 
esting article on the rings in trees by Mr. John T. Campbell, who is a land 
surveyor of 20 years experience. The following are the conclusions at which 
he arrives: First, the size of the tree is no index to its age. Second, in the- 
Northern climates the rings indicate the years of growth. Third, there are. 
few oak trees standing that were in existence at the time of Columbus. 


Human Remarns 1N Mexico.—The same journal for August furniches a 
deseription of human remainsin Calcareous ‘Tufa, in Mexico, No animal 
remains were found with them. The lithological characteristics indicate that 
they belonged to the quaternary. Ancient ceramics have also been found 
under basalticlava, und a carved bonc in association with quaternary animals, 
but nothing definite concerning them is stated. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
Custom and Myth., by Axprew Lane. New York; Harper & Brothers; 
04 


p. 304, 

The writings of Professor Mueller, Adalbert Kuhn, and other eminent 
students of language, have given quite undue prominence to the philological 
theory of myths. According to these scholars the proper names in myths are 
the true key to their solution. Primitive men used er language to con- 


vey their impressions of striking objects or processes in nature. A later gen- 
eration understood this in a literal sense and exerted its ingenuity to supply an 
explanation. Ther, the dawn became su lovely maiden and the sun a steed or a 
od driving his chariot across the sky. All this resulted from a ‘‘disease of 
anguage.” One may cheerfully concede to linguistic studies their due meed 
of praise for the light they bave shed upon ancient legends, but we are con- 
vinced that the testimony of lan has been overestimated. There is 
another method of explanation which may be called the anthropological one, 
and which it is the design of this book to set forth and illustrate. Observation 
mong both savage tribes and illiterate populations in civilized lands reveals 
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tous not only that the familiar myths of classic literature are substantialy 
repeated in remote parts of the world, but that in each case the same character 
«appears under a different name. In such instances, then, the étymology of 
ruper names can hardly come to our aid. Our author holds that myths em- 
ly the fancies and customs of men in a state of savagery, and that those 
occurring 1n civilized communities are a survival from the period when they 
had not yet emerged from that primitive state. This is the only reasonable 
explanation of the disgusting details of Greek myths, so repugnant to the late 
refinement of that people. The author supports his theory with much inge- 
nuity in twelve essays, and though his ers may not go to the same length, 
as he is in opposition to the views of the linguistic school, they will certainly 
be convinced of the prime importance of researches among the lower - tribes 
of mankind in explanation of much that seems quite out of place in the midst 
of high civilization, The book is written in a pleasing, though controversial, 
style and deserves a careful reading. J. A. 


An Account of the Progress in Anthropology in the year 1884. By Pror. OT1s 
T. Mason. From the Smithsonian report for 1884. 
Prof. Mason, with*his usual candor and discretion, has furnished a valuable 
summary of the year’s work. 


A Companion to the Revised Old Testament. By Tausor W. Cuambers, D. D. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Old Testament has now been revised in seven different languages, namely 
French, German, Danish, Swede, Norwegian, Dutch and English. It is prob- 
able that no book has undergone more revision and coanaul so stable. The 
‘discoveries which have been made have thrown new light upon the sense, but 
have refuted none of the positions or doctrines of the Bible. A few manu- 
scripts have been discovered which should affect the text. The versions which 
were unknown in the times of King James are the following: The Alexan- 
drian, the Sinaitic discovered by Tischendorf, and some few fragments of a 
Greek version, the Samarian Pentateuch, the Persian, the Gothic and the 
Ethiopic. The Hebrew langu is better known, as the grammars prepared 
by Gesenius, Ewald and-the dictionary of Furst have proved great helps. 
The geography of Palestine has been advancing. The whole land has been 
triangulated and the maps are now very accurate. These various points are 
brought out by Dr. Chambers very clearly, making the little volume a com- 
panion indeed, and one well worth consulting. 


Ancient Pottery of the Mississppi Valley. By Wm.H.Hotmes. From the pro- 
ceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

We congratulate the Davenport Academy on its success, and thank Mr. 
Holmes for this study of the collection. ‘he pamphlet treats only of ancient 
pottery, but it is splendidly illustrated and shows how large an assortment the 
academy has been able to secure. We believe there will be no dispute about 
the genuineness of these finds. The figures contained in the pottery are, how- 
ever, grotesque enough to confuse anyone. We would like to have some nat- 
uralist study the specimens and tell us what animals are represented. Mr. 
Holmes modestly suggests different animals, but believes the reader should 
decide for himself. is is the way to put it and we commend the pamphlet 
for its suggestiveness. There is one point which we make. The win rat- 
tle snake is here represented. The question which we ask is, if these figures 
are pre-Columbian why are not the winged human figures which are seen in 
certain es relics and shell ornaments also pre-Columbian. Mr. Holmes 
suggests that the symbolic egg in the se tin Adams county is the heart of 
the serpent. This seems reasonable. We call attention to the pipes on the 
age. vessel, figure 10, and ask whether there was not au incipient symbolism 

n nearly all the ornamentation of this ancient pottery, Mr. Holmes has not 
ventured upon this ground, but we suggest an alleen on that line. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. Presented to the society at its ninth annual meeting, held at Tope- 
ka, Jan. 20, 1885. 
This pamphlet contains an account of the pictures and relics in the cabinet 
and the books in the library, and shuws that the society is making commend- 
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able progress. We have seen the manuscript collections and the old maps and 
notes of surveys, and consider them very valuabie, especially those descriptive 
on the location of the Indian tribes. 


Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces of Greece. Literal and metrical 
translations by Lucy M. J. GARNETT. Classified, revised and edited with 
an historical introduction on the survival of paganism by Joun 8. Stuart 
GLENNIE, M. A., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

This book contains in its general table of contents, ‘‘historical introduction 
on the survival of paganism,” “metrical translations of mythological folk-songs,” 
“affectional folk-songs and historical folk-songs.” Also Pree oo on J of Greek 
folk-lore.” The essay on the survival of paganism is the most valuable part‘of this 
work, at least it is the most suggestive. It is a question whether the positions 
taken by the author are all of them tenable, yet the feeling of oneness with 
nature and the personalizing of its phenomena seems to have prevailed in 
Greece to a very late date. The supplanting of paganism by christianity has 
not altogether destroyed this tendency in nature worship. The Greek folk-songs 
which are here furnished in literal translations, need, however, an interpreter, 
to be closely studied if one is to recognize the point referred to in the intro- 
duction as ‘‘translations of Greek lyrics.” They furnish material for compara- 
tive study, though we doubt if the odes can be ranked with the charming pro- 
ductions of McPherson’s Ossian. It is. however, a book of somewhat the 
same character and will be valued both for its literary merits and for its an- 
tiquarian flavor. 


The American Journal of Philology, Vol. 6, No. 2. Edited by Basu L. Gri- 
DERSLEEVE, professor of Greek in the John Hopkins University, contains: 
Contributions tu a History of the French language of Canala, 1, b 
Elliott. Arm-pitting among the Greeks, by George Lyman Kittredge. 
Pharsalia, Pharsalus, Palaepharsalus, by B. Perrin. Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions from Palestine, by Frederic D. Allen, and reviews and book notices. 


F. Techmer (Prof. in Leipzig) Internationale Zeitchroft fur allegemeine Sprach- 

wossenschaft. Leipzig, 1884: Barth, publisher; gr. 80. 

Vol. I, in two numbers, contains in 518 pages (with xvi pp. preface) articles 
on linguistics from well-known European and American scientists, a full index, 
aoe illustrations, among these a life-like picture of William von Hum- 

t. 


An Inglorious Columbus, or Evidence that Hwui Shan and a Party of Buddhist 
Monks from Afghanistan Discovered America in the Fifth Century,A.D. By 
Epwarp P. Vinine; New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1885. 


This book seems to be suffering from the reviewers. It has, however, merits 
which will be appreciated by antiquarians. It matters not whether the theory is 
true or not, we are glad to know that the subject of the pre-Columbian origin 
of Mexican civilization has been taken up. The voyage of Hwui Shan may 
have been to Japan or to Mexico, the book does not prove which, for Fusang 
has not been located, notwithstanding the 788 devoted to it, but it is 
interesting to know how much can be said on a subject of this kind without 
reaching a certainty. The book is really a cyclopedia of essays and opinions 
-on the location of Fusang and the Buddhistic origin of American civilization. 
Probably if the author entered into the study of archsology before he had 
‘written the book, he would with much less labor have brought out an original 
production. Still the subject is valuable. 


Bulletino Delld Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma Anno XII. 

Serie Seconda. Roma; 1885. 

This journal is always welcome. It contains the account of many valuable 
discoveries. The plates are photographs and represent some very valuable 
fragments of art, including inscriptions, basso relievos, and the torsos of many 
statues. The last number contains a description of the finds at La Villa 
Castrimeniese Di Q. Voconio Pollione. 


Discoveries of America to the Year 1825, by Antuur J. WEIsE, Jn. G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons, New York, 1884. 
This is an interesting book on an interesting subject, The title indicates its 
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scope. The author begins with the wend of Atlantis, takes up the case of the 
Northmen, makes reference to Prince Madoc, speaks of the Zeno Brothers and 
their voyage to Greenland, describes the — of Marco Polo and his mar- 
velous discoveries in Cathay and the exploits of King John of Portugal, and 
finally comes to the discoveries of Columbus. These occupy about one-third 
of the book. He devotes a Chapter to Americus Vespuci, and another to 
Sebastin Cabot and the English navigators, He then speaks of Vasco’ Da 
Gama, guan Ponce De Leon, Cortoreal, Balboa, Cordova, Grijalva, 
Cortez and Magalhaens, Alvarez, and Verrazano, Portuguese navigators. 
Cartier and with him Hudson and other English and Dutch naviga- 
tors are described. He concludes with an account of Verazano and his 
exploits. The sketches are all made up from quotations from old authors, 
which are so woven in, that they add greatly to the interest. There are also 
several old maps in the volume. These bring before the eye the state of 
geographical knowledge at the time. These maps add to the interest of the 
volume. The dates of these maps vary from 1508 A. D, to 1569, and the 
maps themselves are as various as the dates... The following are tke most 
noticeable, first the map of the world by Johann Ruysch, from Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy, Rome 1508. This map represents the islands discovered by Columbus, 
but contains the continent of Asia, just west of these. The same is true of 
the map by Pietro Martire (Seville, 1511), or the map Galledtabvla Terre Vove 
by Herrera (Strasburg, 1513). A map made by Visconte De Maiollo (Genoa, 
1527), contains the coast of America with Florida and Greenland, and South 
America laid down. The coast, however, has no river and reaches only to 
Labrador, and the map is not much better than one made by Juan De La Cosa 
in 1500. This last displays a.coast atthe north which runs east from Green- 
land to England, but between Greenland and Cuba is a vacant space with no 
coast line. Tne first map that indicates a river, like the St. Lawrence, is one 
known as ‘‘ the Cabot map of 1544.” But one by Andre Thevet, printed in 
Paris 1575, contains this river, Hudson, Florida and the entire coast, quite 
correctly displayed. Mercator’s map of 1566, made at Duisburg, is, however, 
the best, as this displays the mountains and the rivers as well as their coast. 


The book is splendidly printed and is very elegant in, appearance as well as 
in its contents. 
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